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thousand dollars he was not elected to office. The fact 
also remains that the common opinion is emphasized, 
and illustrated in this case, that no poor man need apply 
for office, and that men will be put forward as candidates 
in vain unless they are willing to pay a high price for 
the luxury of good government. Now for the relief of 
candidates and to give everybody a square deal and a 
fair show, why is it not desirable to make the payment 
of money by a candidate a penal offence? ‘There are a 
few, but not many, legitimate electioneering expenses. 
Most of the money expended by rival parties would do 
the public quite as much good if it were dropped into a 
manhole in the nearest sewer. Most of it goes, in many 
cases, into moral sewers where it breeds corruption, 


ad 


Amonc the ungrounded fears which have wrought un- 
told mischief may be mentioned, as two good examples, 
the scare in England caused by expectation of a foreign 
invasion which in some cases amounted almost to a 
mania of despair, and the fear of a revolution which, be- 
ginning in a conflict between the Lords and the Com- 
mons, was expected to destroy the British constitution 
and shake to its foundations the British empire. The 
fear of invasion is passing and would die out were it not 
revived for sinister purposes by men on both sides of 
the British Channel; and the revolution which was to 
occur about this time has settled down into an ordinary, 
closely contested election. It is not at present known 
whether any party will have power enough to carry out 
necessary reforms and to prepare the way for the better 
times that are coming. ; 


As people go and come on one of the busy streets of 
Boston, their attention is attracted to the stalwart 
figure of Phillips Brooks modelled after a sketch made by 
Saint-Gaudens. Two things are conspicuous in the 
group: the display of the citizen’s clothing under the 
academic gown, and the symbolism suggested by the 
overshadowing cross and the bust of the founder of Chris- 
tianity behind the preacher. To us, and to many others, 
the symbolism seems not to increase, but to subtract 
from the power and dignity of the statue. That in 
itself is excellent, and we greatly admire the sincerity 
of the sculptor who declined to present the bishop in 
the robes of office in which he always refused to be pho- 
tographed. We are informed, on good authority, that 
the picture which represents him as thus apparelled is 
a ‘‘fake”’ made up by joining the head of Phillips Brooks 
to the surplice of Bishop Paddock. ‘The exhibition of 
this group has brought out fresh tributes to the memory 
of a man who was, take him altogether, one of the best 
incarnations of the spiritual life in our generation. 
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THERE are a few ministers who protest against the 
work of our Fellowship Committee and contend that the 
churches should be left free without advice or dictation 
to decide whether applicants from other denominations 
are worthy of settlement or not. Of course, we know 
that every parish is an independent republic, and that 
no one has any right to dictate terms of any kind, or 
even to offer advice unasked, excepting in cases where 
the adviser is expected to furnish funds for the support 
of the parish and the minister. It is a mere matter of 
convenience to have a committee who, by experience, 
become expert in judging human nature and the cre- 
dentials that are offered by new-comers that are candi- 
dates for settlement in our churches. Often one who has 
had experience can size up a stranger even before he has 
walked across the room, and all the better, if he is a 
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fraud, before he can make his specious plea and put in 
his well-ordered credentials. The difference in the fort- 
unes of our churches in dealing with adventurers be-. 
fore and since we adopted the new plan is astonishing. 
Worthy men have presented themselves and have not 
been accepted because no parish cared to hear them, 
but we have never known of a case where a worthy man 
was barred from settlement by any action of the Fellow- 


ship Committee. 
rd 


Fear is the friend of man. It puts him on his guard 
against wild beasts, savage men, treacherous friends, 
disease, accident, and death. It plays a large and 
wholesome part in the daily experience of prudent people. 
But fear may become a disease, and then it is pestilent. 
Unfounded fears cause as much misery in many lives as 
all the real disasters. A good deal of what is called the 
humanitarian literature of our day is merely a fear-breed- 
ing pestilence. It makes people afraid of people who are 
harmless, of things that will not happen, and of things 
that don’t exist. The moment fear gets into the re- 
lations between two sets of human beings it distorts all 
their relations: it poisons friendship, it destroys con- 
fidence, and is responsible for as much suffering as any 
physical disease which afflicts the human race. 
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Wary will young literary men and artists who start 
out with such fine prospects, as half a dozen who might 
be mentioned, put everything at hazard and play a game 
of chance against the moral law? A lawyer in the city 
of Washington once said to the writer that thousands 
of young men came to that city and went down to moral 
ruin and financial disaster because they acted as if the 
moral law was not in force in that city. Happily we 
can think with satisfaction of the great number of lit- 
erary men and women in our time who are entirely free 
from all the scandals that were so common in earlier 
times. It is no longer fashionable to be vicious. In 


.the case of the newly rich who come to grief and the 


newly famous who meet disaster one explanation may 
be that neither class has received in early life the dis- 
cipline which comes from a well-balanced education and 
thorough training. In the ministry the lapses are com- 
monly to be found among those who had no adequate 
training in youth. 


The Drift of Things. 


The editor is known among his friends as an irrational 
optimist. He is perfectly willing to accept the title, 
because all the best things in life come by instinct and 
not through processes of logic, and because optimism 
always has won the day and will win to the end. Those 
who are hopeful, expectant, and forth-putting get the 
best of life, and by escaping the shadow of fear are freed 
from many of the worst evils which come upon the human 
race. Bunyan, for all time, in his story of the Pilgrim 
and the lions, preached a sermon on confidence. When 
the Pilgrim saw the two lions in the way, his heart failed 
him for fear; but, trusting to the good Providence that 
had guided his steps thus far, he went forward, and, lo! 
the lions were chained. 

Our friend and contributor, Dr. James G. Townsend, 
sends the following letter to the editor which we pre- 
fer to use in this place as a text for a few remarks. He 
says: ‘‘In the face of your prodigious optimism I wish 
to ask a question. It is very true, as you contend, that 
there are few friendless, breadless homes in our America, 
such as are found across the sea. But there is the feel- 
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ing, in a vast multitude of our common people, that the 
good times now passing over us exhilarate, but do not 
enrich. They have the desire (certainly a noble one) 
to get a competency and are willing to sacrifice much to 
achieve it. But with the rising standard of living, do 
they not find it more difficult to do this than their fathers 
before them? ‘They see great getting and lavish spend- 
ing, gigantic corporations rolling up untold wealth; but, 
though they are industrious and economical, do they not 
feel they are not getting on, and is there not before them 
a shadow, an ever-deepening shadow of fear and dis- 
content? And in this control which these trusts are 
getting of our civil service—the land, raw materials, 


transportation, manufactures—is there not a steady © 


differentiation into classes? Are not the fences sedu- 
lously strengthened between the rich and the poor?”’ 

If we were so inclined, by selection of cases and condi- 
tions, we could paint a picture black enough to be dis- 
creditable to Russia or Turkey. We have prisons that 
are schools of crime; we have institutions called chari- 
table that are pest-houses; we have labor conditions in 
connection with the punishment of criminals that are 
worse than the better forms of slavery; we have tene- 
ment houses that are breeding places of crime and dis- 
ease; we employ women and children at starvation 
wages and in torture houses; white slavery has grown to 
almost incredible proportions; the prices of many ar- 
ticles of food and clothing are rising; and there are many 
other evils, of many kinds, which might be cited if one 
should tell the whole truth about every part of the coun- 
try and every grade of society. 

What shall we say, then? Without hesitation we af- 
firm that these evils are local, avoidable, temporary, and, 
compared with the number of people in the country, less 
in proportion than they were fifty years ago. We are 
ten times worse than we were then, and one hundred times 
better. Our merchant marine has been destroyed: we 
know why, and we are going to get it back again. A few 
men, like Rockefeller and Carnegie, have been allowed to 
make more than three hundred millions apiece; and mill- 
ionaires have increased by the hundred in the last 
twenty-five years. Itis only a little over a century since 
Haskett Derby of Salem was the first millionaire in the 
country. The difference between the wages of a me- 
chanic then and Derby’s income was not so great by far 
as the difference between a mechanic’s wages to-day and 
the income of Rockefeller and Carnegie. But, for all 
that, there is more wide-spread comfort throughout the 
country to-day than ever before. The products of our 
farms are now reckoned annually by the billion dollars, 
the deposits in our savings banks, the savings of poor men, 
amount to billions of dollars. ‘There are more hundreds 
of thousands of people to-day who are worth a hundred 
thousand dollars each than there were well-to-do men 
worth ten thousand dollars each before the Civil War. 

There is before and over many people a shadow, an 
ever-deepening shadow, of fear and discontent. ‘This 
is largely the shadow of unfounded fear, the shadow of 
a fear that is the result of false statements concerning 
the condition of the country and a constant exaggeration 
of the amount of poverty and suffering, a virulent and 
unjustifiable abuse of all prosperous people, and ma- 
licious prophecies of what they will do when they get 
the power. Now our advice to the people is: Don’t 
be afraid: you have the numbers, you have the ballot, 
you have the control of the government. If beef, po- 
tatoes, and woollen cloth cost fifty per cent. more in the 
United States than they do across the Canadian line, the 
cause is easily ascertained and easily removed. But we 
must not forget that, when one class pays a high grice for 
potatoes, another class gets a high price for them, and if 
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we say, ‘‘Let’s have potatoes from Canada free of duty,”’ 
then all Aroostook County rises up and says that we are 
cutting off the income of the farmers. The people can 
have just such a tariff as they want, if they know what 
they want and will vote for it. We say this deliberately, 
in spite of the disappointment that followed the last 
campaign. Rome was not built in a day, and America 
is not going to be consolidated and well balanced in one 
generation. The republic has been described as a raft: 
our feet are always in the water, but the raft never sinks. 


Can We get on without God? 


That is, can we be rational creatures of evolution, 
making progress in all that constitutes character, without 
a conscious recognition of a divine life that fills the uni- 
verse? Has anything occurred in our recent social de- 
velopment which enables us to live more as the animals 
live, not fretting ourselves about upward looking, only 
taking the day as it comes and doing our duties as they 
turn up to us in the revolutions of time. We do not 
question the wisdom of dropping out of our daily lives 
that other worldliness, which expressed itself in abuse of 
this world, of the flesh, and of our own manhood: we 
only wish to know if we have not reacted too far from the 
religion of another life, leaving out religion altogether. 
That a man may live very peacefully in this way and on 
the whole live an honorable life is without question. 
But is there not something in that aspiration which has 
been designated as ‘“‘upward looking” from the very 
earliest days of human and historical evolution, and 
which has enriched language with the words ‘“‘Father”’ and 
“Saviour,” and ‘‘Life” and “Light”? has given us the 
Lord’s Prayer and the parables? 

Our great danger is, after all, dirt. We must never 
forget that our heredity is from God as surely as from the 
animal. ‘To live a charming physical life is only one side 
of it: to live aspiringly after something that we call 
spiritual, but cannot define, that is the other side of it. 
There is nothing in the new philosophy of evolution that 
dispenses with eternal life and purpose. It posits of 
man eternal ascent; it most positively denies anything 
stable in man’s make-up; all is forward looking and up- 
ward looking. 

Can we inspire the dirt? Can we spiritualize the soil? 
That is what Nature is trying to do with us; in us she 
sows the garden seeds of honor, truth, temperance, wis- 
dom. In turn we must not fail to inspirit the world 
and the universe. “This seems to be something in addi- 
tion to living earnestly and honestly. It is where we 
come up to sonship with the One in whom we live—in 
whom all things live. We must not let our charities and 
our enterprises close in our souls. The old theology 
pointed only outward and upward: our new theology is 
in danger of being too closely an affair of the earth, and 
possibly earthly. To do well and encourage others to 
do well is not the all of a human being. We must look 
upward and outward, with conscious recognition of an 
Eternal Purpose, with whom we should aim to co-operate. 
Prayer as an effort to direct God is an impertinence; 
as a method for modifying the laws of the universe, it is 
an anarchistic invention; but prayer that brings us into 
spiritual communication with purposive Love, and learns 
to be happy by saying, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in the movements of the stars, creating harmony and 
fellowship for all, such prayer gives us the Father. 

A fundamental law of Nature is, Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, because God works 
in you to will and do his good pleasure. Co-operation is 
the’eternal law of Nature,—co-operation between man 
and God. Evolution means this and nothing else. It 
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is the opening, expanding, and enlarging of life; but is 
that all there is to it? Does man himself, alone, reach 
out and on forever? Study the human race from the 
anthropoid stage up to the present, and you will decide 
that there has been a co-operating Providence. ‘The rose- 
bush is full of flowers in June, and the apple-tree full of 
fruit in October. Both came into blossom and went 
through a delightful stage of unfolding, enlarging, and 
glorifying. But shut off the sun for three days, and 
evolution would stop in the vegetable world. Can man 
act any more independently of the spiritual sun? We 
believe not. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


An Office Day. 


Some years ago I gave an account in the Register of 
“A Week’s Work,’ in the field and many times in the 
“Notes of an Itinerant’’ I have described the observa- 
tions and experiences of an officer of the American 
Unitarian Association as he visits the churches and 
missions in different parts of the country. The life 
of the field worker for our cause is evidently strenuous 
in activity and stimulating in variety,—a life in which 
one must keep alert, sympathetic, open-minded, and 
ready to apply the results of judgment and experience. 
But how about the life of an officer of the Association 
at the desk? Is not that like taking passage in an easy- 
chair? Is there not a routine in which an official can 
jog along in leisurely fashion, secure from any hard pull- 
ing if only he keeps in the rut? Let me describe a typi 
cal day of the president of the Association at the office. 

The office hours at headquarters are from nine to 
five. Before nine the clerks in the Reception Room 
have sorted the first morning mail. Personal letters 
go at once to the officer addressed. Orders for books 
or for tracts in quantity go to the Publication Agent 
and thence to the shipping clerk. Orders for single 
tracts are handled in the Reception Room. Letters 
containing contributions, bills, and accounts go to the 
treasurer’s clerk for examination, entry, acknowledg- 
ment, or payment. Miscellaneous inquiries, all matters 
relating to associate members, to tract material, or to 
church extension work, go to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and inquiries which are within the field of spe- 
cial departments go to the appropriate department sec- 
retary. Each department chief finds his letters on 
his desk, and the first hour is generally given to dispos- 
ing of them. By ten o'clock, if there have been no 
interruptions, the president’s personal letters have been 
answered, the secretaries have disposed of their mail, 
and five typewriters are clicking off the replies. Later 
the important letters and copies of the answers are 
filed by the stenographers. 

As each department chief clears his desk, he is apt 
to bring to the president the more perplexing problems 
that present themselves. Each department secretary 
is responsible for his own department, free to follow 
his own initiative, to use his own judgment, to develop 
his own plans, always provided that he keeps scrupu- 
lously within the limitations imposed by the appro- 
priations put at his disposal by the board of directors; 
but it is the natural habit of the department secre- 
taries to seek the council of the president about new 
plans or vexed questions or activities involving any 
considerable expenditure. 

First, perhaps, comes the publication agent with 
questions about the merit of some scheme for pushing 
the sale of books, or to ask for a judgment on some manu- 
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script submitted for publication, or to get approval 
for some bills that are paid from special appropriations; 
or he has a report to make on the profit or loss of the 
preceding month in the mercantile department or upon 
the results of his study of some suggestion that the 
president has previously made for the promotion of 


his work. 


Then comes the secretary with the news of the 
churches that he has gathered from his morning mail, 
or from his speaking appointment of the night before. 
He seeks counsel about the numberless and novel per- 
plexities that are all the time arising in the church 
extension work. He brings the report of one or another 
of the field secretaries which requires comment, warn- 
ing, or encouragement; or he brings the letter of a min- 
ister at some lonely post of service who needs sympathy 
and a sense of fellowship, or the anxious inquiry of some 
troubled minister of orthodox tradition who is feeling 
his way toward freedom and needs a word of guidance 
and good will. 

The next visitor is the foreign secretary, with a bud- 
get of letters in diverse tongues, reports from Japan 
and letters from correspondents in all parts of the world 
about the Berlin meeting of the International Council 
next summer. Shall this distinguished scholar or that 
be invited to address the Council? Who is to repre- 
sent the Brahmo-Somaj of India or the Modernists in 
Europe? How are all the people we should like to 
hear to find a place on the already crowded programme? 
Mr. Wendte is also secretary of the Department of 
Comity and Fellowship and handles all the details con- 
nected with the work and plans of the Federation of 
Religious Liberals. He has worked with the president 
from the inception of these two significant organizations, 
and every important move has been planned in con- 
ference. 

Then comes the Publicity secretary, to consult about 
the judicious ordering of his speaking appointments, 
or about extending the circulation and usefulness of the 
Calendar, or the placing of new contracts for the Para- 
graph Pulpit. After him comes the secretary of the 
Department of Social and Public Service, to tell of his 
experiences of the day before at the meeting of the 
church, club, or Alliance which he addressed, to ask 
which essay or subject the president thinks should be 
selected for the next bulletin of the department, or 
what expert the president can suggest who can be se- 
cured to speak at an approaching meeting about Indus- 
trial Arbitration or Tenement House Reform or Dis- 
trict Nursing. ‘The dean of the Tuckerman School 
wants to know whether her proposed reply to some 
inquiry about the school or some request for the aid 
of some graduate or student is judicious, or she asks 
for a suggestion of the best man to lecture to the School 
on Sunday-school organizations or the conduct of boys’ 
clubs. 

The treasurer is a less frequent but an ever welcome 
visitor. There are questions in his department about 
changes of investment, about the interpretation of wills 
or of dealing with executors, questions about loans to 
new applicants for help from the Church Building Loan 
Fund or about what to do with the churches, fortu- 
nately few and far between, that are behindhand on 
the repayment of their loans. The care of the consid- 
erable endowment of the Association with its one hun- 
dred and eighteen named funds, many of them held 
for special purposes, and with its parcels of real estate 
in a score of different States, is no light responsibility 
SAE involves many practical, legal, and financial prob- 
ems. 

Beforé lunch two other mails have arrived, the first 
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batch of letters is to be signed and despatched, and the 
second lot of answers dictated. At lunch there is a 
general scattering, for too much ‘“‘shop talk” is bad for 
digestion; but at least twice in each month all the heads 
of the departments lunch with the president, in order 
that they may keep in touch with each other’s activi- 
ties and plans, discuss matters of common interest, 
and develop “team play.’ 

In the afternoon, and indeed in more or less steady 
stream through the morning, come visitors, some interest- 
ing, some boresome, but, for the most part, people wanting 
help, advice, suggestion, inspiration. There is a fas- 
cinating variety of inquiries, and one’s mind jumps 
from the consideration of the half-formed purpose of a 
serious young man who is thinking of entering the min- 
istry to the necessity of having the fence painted. Here 
is an active layman in one of the suburban churches 
asking how to adjust the often difficult relationship 
between church and parish so as to make the society 
more harmonious and efficient. Then the diligent 
chairman of one of the committees of the State Leg- 
islature asking for references wherein he can read up 
the principles underlying a certain bill that is before 
his committee. ‘Then a Post-office Mission worker with 
some interesting letters from a correspondent and with 
questions as to how they can best be answered. ‘Then 
an officer of a Unitarian club seeking suggestions about 
possible lay speakers for the club meetings (that is a 
poser). ‘Then a member of a church in a far-distant 
State who is in Boston on business and calls to talk over 
the condition and prospects of his home church and to 
see the headquarters of his religious fellowship. Then 
a generous friend who modestly wants to know where 
and how a certain sum of money at her disposal can best 
be used for the benefit of the cause. ‘Then a well-known 
lawyer who is drawing a will which contains a legacy 
to the Association, and who wants to know about the 
desirability of certain conditions which he thinks ought 
to be included, but which the testator is reluctant to 
add. (The testator is right.) Then a minister with 
a pitiful tale of distress in the household of a brother 
minister. Can the Committee on Ministerial Aid help? 
It can and at once. So the visitors come and go. 

If the callers are interesting, so is the mail. What is 
in this three-o’clock delivery? ‘This letter is from a 
field secretary containing some questions which he wants 
personally to propound to the president. (It takes 
time to answer that letter, for it calls for study; and the 
probability is that the first dictation won’t do and the 
letter will have to be rewritten.) The next and the next 
are invitations to preach and speak (very sorry, but the 
suggested dates are already engaged). Here is an in- 
quiry about aid from the Church Building Loan Fund 
(acknowledge and refer to the treasurer). This con- 
tains a cheque, an individual contribution to the work 
(acknowledge, indorse, and send down to the treasurer’s 
clerk). This is from a conference secretary about 
the ordering of his programme (give the best advice 
experience can suggest, though the chances are it won’t 
be followed). ‘The last is from an earnest young man 
of foreign birth who wants to be commissioned to work 
as a Unitarian missionary among his countrymen here. 
Such letters are very frequent nowadays. We have a 
great field of service among our fellow-citizens of for- 
eign speech; but where are we to find the money to 
adequately support the workers? It is the New Amer- 
icans Department that ought next to be provided with 
a secretary and an endowment. 

But it is five o’clock! ‘Time to sign the letters, to 
jot down on a tablet some of the things left undone 
which must be given early attention to-morrow, and to 
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prepare for the evening speaking appointment It 
is a happy lot which permits a minister to divide his 
time and strength between the duties and privileges of 
administration and preaching. One misses indeed the 
intimate relations of confidence and affection that irra- 
diate the life of a parish minister, and nothing can quite 
compensate for that loss; but there is no lack of variety 
even in the desk occupations of an administrative officer. 
The president of the Association is for six days in the 
week the executive head of a business corporation with 
its connections all over the world and with a great va- 
riety of interests and obligations, while his Sundays 
and many week-day evenings are given to leading the 
public worship of our churches and preaching the gospel of 
freedom, brotherhood, and service. 

It is desirable that the members and friends of the 
Association should know that its affairs are conducted 
on sound business principles,—that it has a business, 
and that its officers attend to that business with undi- 
vided earnestness. It is notthe whole business of the 
Unitarian Fellowship. There are obviously many es- 
sential elements in our denominational life that are 
quite without the province of the Association except so 
far as sympathy and cordial co-operation create an 
obligation. The Theological Schools, the papers and 
periodicals, the work of the Sunday School Society, 
the Young People’s Union, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Temperance Society, the Fellowship Committee of the 
National Conference, the Committee on the Supply of 
Pulpits,—all these are quite independent. The officers 
of the Association help all they can in the work of the 
allied societies, but they are in no sense responsible 
for the successes or shortcomings of these independent 
organizations. The business of the Association is de- 
fined in its constitution, and its officers and directors 
have all they can do to carry out in efficient service 
the objects and purposes of the organization as therein 
set forth. A society organized “‘to diffuse the knowl- 
edge and promote the interests of pure Christianity” 
has in these days a sufficiently great responsibility and a 
challenging opportunity. SAMUEL A. ELiovr. 


Current Topics, 


A jupIcIAL decision which has been commented upon 
as a victory for the principle of a free press was ren- 
dered in the United States District Court in New York 
on January 26. The case involved an indictment of 
criminal libel, found at the instance of Theodore Roose- 
velt, while President of the United States, against the 
publishers of the New York World. The prosecution, 
which was conducted by the Federal authorities, was 
based upon expressed or implied charges of dishonesty 
made in the columns of that newspaper against Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and others, in connection with the 
Panama Canal. In quashing the indictment, Judge 
Hough ruled that the court had no jurisdiction, inas- 
much as the offence complained of had not been com- 
mitted upon Federal territory. In ordering the prose- 
cution, President Roosevelt wrote concerning Joseph 
Pulitzer, the editor and responsible publisher of the 
World, ‘‘It is therefore a high national duty to bring 
to justice this vilifier of the American people.” 


so 


Tue agitation against the methods and conditions 
which have resulted in the enormous increase in the cost 
of living in the United States in the past decade con- 
tinued without abatement throughout the country during 
the week. A material augmentation -of the volume of 
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exports of meat products became a conspicuous feature 
of the situation as the boycott upon animal food spread 
in the great centres of population. ‘The force of public 
sentiment in the controversy was reflected upon Congress, 
where steps were taken last Monday for a thorough in- 
quiry into the sources of the evil which has given rise to 
one of the most extraordinary demonstrations in the 
modern life of the country. The inquiry will be con- 
ducted under the direction of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. -To eliminate every suspicion of 
partisanship, the scope of the investigation will be de- 
termined jointly by Mr. Payne, the Republican chairman 
of the committee, and Mr. Clark, the leader of the mi- 
nority in the House. The investigators will be clothed 
with full powers to summon witnesses and demand the 
production of documents. 


& 


It became apparent at the beginning of the week that 
the damages which have been caused in Paris and the 
provinces by the rising of the Seine and its tributaries 
will rival in extent the indemnity imposed upon France 
by victorious Prussia at the end of the War of 1870. 
And yet so great was the feeling of relief in the capital 
of the republic when the waters began to recede last 
Monday that the city became almost gay, and the 
boulevards took on the aspect of cheerful animation 
which is characteristic of them in normal times. France, 
with its unparalleled resiliency of temperament and of 
finance, will obliterate the traces of the appalling dis- 
aster more rapidly, in all probability, than could any 
other country in the Old World. Nevertheless, the 
bounty of Christendom, and of America especially, was 
offered generously to the French people to help them 
repair the loss which is authoritatively estimated at the 
enormous total of $1,000,000,000,—truly a burden which 
might well stagger any country! 

JF 


THE disaster which has come upon Paris and upon 
France demonstrated in convincing fashion, not only 
the complete efficiency of the governmental system, 
but also the effective patriotic sentiment of the people. 
The officialdom of the republic, from President Falliéres 
down, did its work during the darkest days of the flood 
with intelligent zeal which could not have been surpassed 
in any country. Throughout the menacing peril to 
entire quarters of the capital, every arm of the national 
and municipal administration performed its duties with 
untiring energy, just as if a foreign foe were at the thresh- 
old of the country. The army of soldiery which had 
been concentrated upon Paris, when it became apparent 
that the powers of the city would be overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of the need, won the applause of even the 
most irreconcilable anti-militarists among Frenchmen 
by their bravery and their discipline. The flood was 
indeed a moral triumph for the republic. Reconstruc- 
tion is already under way on an enormous scale 


& 


THE seriousness of the intention of the Manchu dynasty 
to align China in the ranks of constitutionalism and true 
progress was indicated by two administrative acts at 
Pekin at the beginning of the week. One of these acts 
was the issuance of an imperial edict approving the plan 
of the constitutional bureau for the abolition of slavery 
in any form under the yellow banner. This reform will 
put an end to an evil, once universal, in its last strong- 
hold in the modern world. The other act is the issuance 
of an imperial assurance of the establishment of a par- 
liament in nine years, in accordance with the constitu- 
tional scheme outlined by the central government shortly 
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before the death of the Empress Dowager and confirmed 
by Prince Chun, as regent, upon the accession of the 
infant Yi to the dragon throne. At the same time the 
imperial administration denied the petition of the pro- 
vincial assemblies that parliament be made effective 
earlier than the time fixed in the original scheme of 


gradual reforms. 
wt 


Japan’s reasons for rejecting Secretary Knox’s proj- 
ect for the neutralization of railways in Manchuria were 
thus outlined by Baron Komura, minister for foreign 
affairs and one of the framers of the treaty of Portsmouth, 
in a formal address in the diet on January 27: ‘“‘It should 
be recognized that the realization of the proposed plan 
would involve radical changes in the condition of affairs 
in Manchuria which were established by the treaties of 
Portsmouth and Pekin. The change must be attended 
by serious consequences. In the region affected by the 
South Manchurian railway numerous undertakings have 
been promoted in the belief that the railway would re- 
main in our possession. As a consequence the imperial 
government with regret was obliged to announce its 
inability to consent to the proposal. I trust that the 
United States will appreciate our position, and that the 
other powers will equally recognize the justice of Japan’s 
attitude.’’ The diet received the explanation with some 
hostile criticism, based on the contention that the Amer- 
ican proposal had been rejected too curtly. 


Brevitics. 


One of our mental healing friends, commenting on the 
views of the editor, begins in a frank, if not kindly, way 
by speaking of our ‘‘abominable”’ editorials. 


Webster said, ‘“‘The past at least is secure.’”’ The 
past is never secure, for all that it has left tous may be 
wrecked or thrown away by an improvident generation. 


By the ‘‘composition of forces’’ several persons striv- 
ing earnestly for that which they think is right and best 
will strike out a course different from that which any 
one of them could foresee or propose. 


When Francis David died in prison because he would 
not use in his prayers an “invocation to Jesus Christ,” 
were the skirts of the Polish Unitarians led by Blandrata 


entirely free from the stain of blood guiltiness? 


There are Unitarians, so called, who have absorbed 
so little of the spirit of the movement, and are so ignorant 
of the history of it, that, when a new name is given to an 
old Unitarian doctrine, they become alert and proclaim 
it as a new gospel. 


Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter was a member of a deputation 
which was met by the kaiser at Potsdam, who began 
an address with “‘Gentlemen and brothers.”’ The ad- 
dress had been drawn up at the foreign office, but the 
““brothers’’ was an interpolation made by the emperor. 


When we get into the world of vibrations, we reach a 
realm of thought and scientific research where the great- 
est men are only learning the alphabet. The speculations 
concerning them which enter into so many new fads and 
fancies have nothing to do with real science or assured 
knowledge. 


A correspondent speaks of influenza as ‘‘the worst 
importation of our time.’’ It is not new in this country. 
One hundred and twenty-five years ago, and many times 
since, there have been epidemics of it. One day, over 
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a hundred years ago, a meeting was held in Salem, Mass., 
and so many people were afflicted that no singing was 
possible. 
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A notorious agitator visited Boston and attempted to 
show the churches and the Great and General Court the 
army of the unemployed. They did not rally to his 
standards as he expected. The probable reason was 
that they were not there; for, when a! great snowstorm 
swept over the city and ten thousand men were wanted 
to work, scarcely a thousand rallied at the call. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Burial Place of Butas: 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In that fine tribute to the religion and genius of Robert 
Burns in the last week’s Register I was surprised to find 
Mr. Brown saying that Burns was buried in Ayr by 
Alloway Kirk. Burns was buried in Dumfries where 
his bones still repose. I have stood by his grave and 
his monument more than once in that town. The 
present keeper of the keys to the old cemetery is, or 
was three years ago, a man of the name of Brown who 
married a grand-daughter of Burns, who was still liv- 
ing at that time. They had an unmarried daughter 
who in her earlier years at least bore some strong re- 
semblance to the poet. 

Her family occupy the house where Robert Burns 
died. It is kept as a public memorial, or relic, of the 
poet. A. B. HENRY. 


An Inhospitable Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

You know that I feel ‘‘a burden” occasionally to call 
attention to the undemocratic and irreligious character 
of the private pew system. May I quote a few sentences 
which came to me this week from a friend, who has been 
trying the experiment of attending church quite lately 
in one of our city churches, and has now determined to 
give up the experiment? We will not say whether the 
city is Boston or not. But, if any minister asks me, ‘‘Is 
it I?”’ I should be bound to tell him the truth. After 
speaking very admiringly of the minister and the ex- 
cellence of his sermon, my friend goes on, as follows: 

“The church is large, and there are seats enough and 
many times whole pews not occupied, so that those who 
are visiting for one Sunday or more ought to be wel- 
comed with cordiality, instead of which the owners 
jostle past, almost knocking down the aged and any 
standing on one foot, in order to be able to walk to any 
seat assigned them, and with no manifestation of welcome 
or kindness. Selfishness is at the root of much evil... . 
Until I see Unitarianism lived as my mother lived it, I 
am afraid I shall never believe much in religion. If she 
were living, and in whatever church she worshipped on 
Sundays, her pew would be filled up by her own swift 
cordiality at the door. Because persons are not rich 
or because they are shut out from society would be her 
reason for making a greater effort.”’ 

Of course my friend, who had this kind of mother, is 
never going to doubt the reality of religion. But I 
think that her observations as a stranger, visiting one 
of our prosperous churches, may well stir all of us to ask 
the question, how far our conduct at church, and else- 
where, commends our religion. CHARLES F. DOLE. 

Jamaica PiLarn, Mass. 
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Benedicite. 


BY M. J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


Where’er thou art that once was mine, 
Close as the tendril to the vine, 

God’s peace be with thee, sweetheart true 
As ever soul of human knew. 


God’s love so measureless be thine, 
Like armor bright may it enshrine, 
So every chilling wind of doubt 
By loving trust be put to rout. 


Whate’er I do, where’er I stray, 

The thought is with me day by day: 
What can I wish thee, sweetheart, still, 
The dear Lord does not more than fill. 


God and the angels for thy part, 
Scarce can thou need my weakling heart, 
That loves too feebly for a prayer 
For one embosomed by such care. 


And so, dear love, ’twixt thee and me, 
While rolls the everlasting sea 

Of God’s abiding love, I wait, 
Content to meet or soon or late. 


The Mysticism of a Practical Age. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 

It is entirely in agreement with the delicious irony of 
things that, as soon as man prides himself on his hard 
practicality and rationality, he is in prime condition to 
fall a victim to sentiment or enthusiasm or mysticism 
or idealism in some form or other. In this calmly crit- 
ical, severely scientific, ultra-rational twentieth century 
we see mystical teridencies on every side. The recent 
Congress of Psychology at Geneva devoted considerable 
attention to the psychology of religion; and Prof. Harold 
Hoeffding of Copenhagen declared that the things most 
important for us to know are unknowable, essentially 
mysterious, and that the search for ultimate reality leads 
inevitably to mysticism. One of the most original and 
most stimulating of modern thinkers, the French phi- 
losopher Bergson, shows unmistakable leanings toward 
mysticism. ‘The current drama is inclined to take for 
its leading motive the mysterious and the wonder-com- 
pelling, as in ‘‘Peter Pan,’ ‘“‘The Sunken Bell,’’ and 
“The Blue Bird.” 

The more strenuous the scientist’s effort to lay bare 
naked reality and to demonstrate the exact nature of 
the ultimate particle of matter, the more is he baffled 
and perplexed and forced to take refuge in the non- 
material realm, and to content himself with analogies and 
symbols and abstractions. Thirty-five years ago Tyndall, 
in his address as president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, spoke confidently of matter 
as eternal and as containing in itself the promise and 
potency of life. From the same chair, four years ago, 
George Darwin ventured the assertion that the elements 
of matter have had neither an eternal past nor will they 
have an eternal future, and that the mystery of life is 
as impenetrable as ever. Thus, lifeless matter itself is 
to-day admitted to be mysterious enough. The ultimate 
particle, or atom, is necessarily incomprehensible, the 
infinitesimal being no less inconceivable than the in- 
finite. Prof. J. J. Thomson of the Royal Institution 
tells us that the atom is made up of electrons, the hy- 
drogen atom having one thousand of these “tiny detached 
charges of electricity,”’ the oxygen atom sixteen thousand, 
the mercury atom thirty thousand, and so on in propor- 
tion to the estimated atomic weight in each instance. 
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Molecules have been conceived of by Lord Kelvin as 
something like the smoke rings blown by a practiced 
smoker or emitted in still air from a locomotive’s smoke- 
stack; or, in other words, as vortices in the ether that is 
assumed to fill all space and to be at once imponderable 
and infinitely dense and infinitely yielding. And so it 
is that the most painstaking study of the nature of mat- 
ter leads into a wonderland of contradictions and in- 
conceivabilities, and some of us are glad to content our- 
selves with the old answer to the conundrum, What is 
matter? never mind; and What is mind? no matter. 

Every fresh discovery of a hitherto unknown element 
only deepens the mystery of matter. When radium was 
first obtained from pitch blende in 1898, its seeming con- 
tradiction of certain well-established physical laws en- 
larged our conceptions of the possibilities in lifeless 
matter. Polonium, discovered the same year, also con- 
tained wonders in itself; and the so-called radio-active 
properties of these two substances, and of a few others, 
such as uranium -and thorium, are among the less-under- 
stood subjects of modern scientific research. 

But, if the seemingly plain reality of inorganic matter 
can so bewilder our minds, what hope is there of our ever 
grasping with the understanding the far more mysterious 
and elusive vital principle? Prof. Carl von Nageli of 
Munich assures us authoritatively that the distance 
separating man from the lowest bacterium is far less 
than the distance between the lowest bacterium and 
inorganic matter. Baffled, then, by the innocent- 
appearing unicellular micro-organism, what can the in- 
quirer do when he comes to the vertebrates and to man 
himself? Intermediate aids failing him, he is tempted 
to turn mystic and seek for direct knowledge by tran- 
scendental means. Solid matter crumbles and escapes 
the grasp: spirit alone retains permanent reality. The 
things that are seen do indeed appear temporal the more 
attentively they are considered, while the things that are 
unseen take on an unexpected substantiality and per- 
manence. Dr. William Hanna ‘Thomson, hospital 
physician and medical teacher and lecturer, whose en- 
grossing concern is with the physical organs and their 
functions, writes of the brain as ‘“‘that Great Reality 
commanding and superintending all the bodily activi- 
ties,’ apparently despairing of any intimate acquaintance 
with its mysterious workings. 

From a London publisher there comes to hand a 
thoughtful and not unscholarly little book of recent 
date, entitled ‘‘The New Mysticism.” Opening at 
random, we chance upon a paragraph which traces the 
derivation of ‘‘meditate’’ to a Sanskrit root meaning 
“to heal.” Meditation, then, if the writer is correct, 
is healing,—an unexpected etymological proof of the 
soundness of mind-cure, psychotherapy, or whatever name 
we choose to give to the science of mental medicine. On 
another page occurs a discussion of the “Principle of 
Rightness’’ with which a man’s ‘“‘mind must be to some 
degree in conscious and harmonious relation before he 
can succeed in any of his activities.’’ The writer adds, 
“Platonic mathematicians, in their enthusiasm at the 
power and beauty of their Principle, cried, ‘God geomet- 
rises’! and the world of poetry and science since has 
treasured the two words as summing up the whole truth 
of creation.” As an illustration of certain present 
tendencies the book is of interest. 

The prevalence to-day of so unprecedented a variety 
of religious and semi-religious, theosophical and philo- 
sophical cults, from the Triune Immersionists prayerfully 
awaiting at West Duxbury the end of the world, to the 
Personal Idealists at Oxford shocking the more con- 
servative philosophers of that university, testifies to the 
increasing marvel of the universe the further it is explored. 
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The progress of science and the multiplication of me- 
chanical inventions do but enlarge the domain of the 
spirit and heighten the mystery in which the scheme of 
creation is involved. 

Ma.pENn, Mass. 


The Disadvantages of being Good. 


BY REV. J. EDGAR PARK, 


The twin babies are what are technically known as 
‘both kinds’’; that is to say, he is a boy and she is a girl. 

The boy, like all boys, is good. He is one of those 
delightful children who have learned in some prenatal 
state of existence the consolation of the thumb. His 
thumb is meat and drink and philosophy to him. If 
he loses his bottle, if his rattle is taken away from him, 
if his mother forgets him on the bed and he slips out and 
bumps his head on the floor, so that the plaster falls 
from the dining-room ceiling below, he does not open 
his mouth to cry at all. Nay, rather, with one somewhat 
reproachful glance at the universe, with a controlled 
gulp of inward distress, he elevates his thumb and, with 
the sweetest sigh of resignation in the world, he slips 
it in an unobtrusive and well-bred manner into his little 
mouth. He then proceeds quietly to make the best of 
the bad situation and sucks rhythmically and peacefully 
at this natural pacifier. Yes, there is no doubt that 
red-headed George is a good boy. His mother is con- 
tinually saying that he is no trouble at all. 

Nor is there any doubt at all that Jane is a thoroughly 
bad child. Although she, like her brother, is only eight 
months old, yet she has already shown all the earmarks 
of a child of the devil, just as her brother is the paragon 
of all the angelic virtues. In fact, Jane is a typical girl. 

It would be a sad task to repeat all Jane’s failings. 
One must be charitable with our future legislators, and 
yet, when it comes to stealing all her brother’s play- . 
things out of his very grasp, and putting her fingers in 
his eyes to try to make him cry, and tearing the wall 
paper off the wall near her crib,—well, in spite of gallantry, 
one really has to notice such things. But perhaps the 
infernally bad nature of her disposition is best seen in 
her vocal exercises. I have often speculated, when a 
visitor in her home, as to what sound Jane could produce 
if she was having a leg sawed off slowly with a blunt 
saw. She makes such incredibly horrible and lamentable 
noises when her milk is not quite hot enough to suit her 
that it seems to me she has no margin of possibilities 
left for a more desperate occasion. ‘The neighbors have a 
curious theory that a child never cries except when there 
is something wrong with it. Were I a neighbor with 
that theory, I would often believe that Jane was being tort- 
ured, when as a matter of fact Jane only wants to pull 
some one’s hair, or demands her brother’s rattle which 
he is enjoying for a few perilous moments, dodging his 
sister’s infuriated grabs. 

Now were the conventional views of morality correct, 
we should all desire to be good children like George, and 
pray that we may not be bad children like Jane. 

But one cannot study the situation closely without 
seeing that there are very grave disadvantages in being 
good. George has never had a good time in his whole 
life. He is simply dressed and kissed, and told he is a 
good boy, and slung down somewhere and forgotten till 
Jane’s voice informs the household it must be time for 
both children to be fed. Jane, on the other hand, has 
all the good times. She pulls the hair of all the visitors, 
and is toted around and allowed to come down with the 
rest of the family at all meal times. She has all the new 
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toys and gets the most to eat. Why? Because she is 
bad in such a bewitching way. Because her mother and 
father simplythave to do what she wants them to do if 
they wish to live in her house at all. 

So one day, when his mother was not around, I took 
little George upon my knee, and, gently removing his 
thumb from his mouth, spoke to him as follows:— 

““My dear boy, goodness is a very estimable thing; 
in fact, a very valuable characteristic, indeed. Under- 
stand me now, I do not wish to minimize its value in the 
world at all. But, if the truth be told, lots of goodness is 
only tameness, and lots of badness is called bad only be- 
cause it makes the people who think themselves good feel 
uncomfortable. Allow me to say, my dear fellow, that 


you would be a far better man if you were not so good.: 


In fact, Jane is a far better man than you are. Jane is 
training her parents to unselfishness and hardihood. 
Jane’s father before he was married would have con- 
sidered it impossible to do his day’s work unless he had 
his nine hours’ sleep every night. Since Jane came he is 
very thankful to get four. Jane makes all the people 
about her think of some one besides themselves, she is 
saving people from being selfish. ‘Though she is bad, 
every one likes her. And into the bargain she is having 
a good time herself: she is developing her lungs and her 
power of grasp. But you will excuse my saying that you 
are doing nothing for the people around you. For all 
that you do for them, they are as selfish and luxurious 
in their habits as ever. And you yourself are not getting 
the pleasure out of life you might. You will not be of as 
much use to the world. Your goodness is too negative. 
As the old hymn says :— 
“The whole world loves the quiet men 
Who sit all day as still as owls; 
But ’tis needless to mention 


It gives its attention 
To the man who gets up and howls.’ 


Or, to put the matter in another way, goodness to be 
any good must be interesting as well as good.” 

“And the moral is,’”’ I hastened to add, as I saw George 
beginning to elevate his thumb again preparatory to 
closing the interview, ‘‘the moral is, either be bad like 
Jane, or be good in such an active and adventurous way 
as to be more interesting than she is.’’ 

West NeEwrTon, Mass. 


On the Nature of Reality. 


BY WILLIAM I. ROE. 

What geography is to a summer sunset in the Bernese 
Oberland, analysis is to the beauty of holiness. Human 
emotion naturally delights in the substance of hope: as 
naturally it revolts against the evidence of things un- 
seen and eternal. ‘The reason for mankind’s loathing is 
not difficult to discern: it is not any unwillingness to 


know the basis of its faith, but—in one brief phrase—, 


distrust of that so-called logic which, as applicable to 
religion, has always proved so futile. 

‘The endeavor to reconcile sense and sentiment, science 
and religion, has never achieved that assurance to the 
human intellect that yet always the human heart has 
craved and felt. 

It is a maxim of the art of architecture that it is proper 
to ornament construction, but never to construct or- 
namentation. ‘The total failure of theology to afford 
anything like unswerving confidence or ever more than 
a certain degree of consolation has come from the viola- 
tion of this principle. 

Truth may be discovered, but it cannot be invented: 
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it is part of the material of which the entire universe is 
made. 

There are two ways of discovering truth: to collect 
facts, scrutinize, tabulate, classify, and arrange them, 
finally finding what is known as a “working hypothe- 
sis.” The other way, pursued by the science of pure 
mathematics, is to assume, as notions held in common 
by every one, being self-evident, the axioms of the re- 
lations of number and of form, the law and logic of the 
ultimate and absolute,—the “‘things unseen and eternal.” 
Manifestly, this latter way is the only one eliminating 
error. 

Truth is, of course, “‘fact.’”’ But it is not only that, it 
is far more than that: truth is the common denominator 
of all facts. 

Every practical art of the world has its foundation in 
science. Navigation is based upon astronomy and trig- 
onometry; building, upon mechanics; and the homely 
arts of daily life,—baking, brewing, dyeing, etc.,—upon 
chemistry. Optics gives us telescopes, microscopes, and 
lenses, and music and musical instruments are based 
upon acoustics; in short, there is no art conducing to the 
convenience, comfort, or luxury of life that does not 
depend upon its own stable basis of scientific knowledge. 

But these sciences—the so-called applied sciences— 
are not in themselves final and absolute authority, in- 
asmuch as they in turn depend for validity and cer- 
tainty upon the ‘‘metaphysical’’ realities. of pure math- 
ematics. Indeed, in every region of inquiry assurance 
becomes the more certain in direct proportion to the 
magnitude of the mathematical factor it contains. 
Further, all certainty grows more and more certain as 
the material symbols (devices of nature, like the nu- 
merals or letters of the alphabet, for elementary teaching) 
are eliminated, truth increasing in certainty as it becomes 
more tenuous. 

As it is with the ordinary arts of trade and handicraft 
and profession, so also is it with those other different, 
but equally practical, arts of daily life,—politics, econom- 
ics, ethics, etc,—really no less than applied arts of a science 
as sure, stable, and fundamental as mathematics,—the 
science (the known truth) of that, however named, 
which is in reality religion. 

Unhappily, because of the antagonisms bequeathed 
to this generation by the many of the past, more openly 
brutal, but hardly less unfriendly, divergent aspects of 
the same realities have so antagonized opinion from 
atheism to orthodoxy as almost completely to disqualify 
reason not only from logical judgment of externals, but 
from a correct understanding of itself, its own powers 
and limitations. Even to the best intentioned, the 
most judicially-minded, these disqualifications thrust 
themselves forward to impair the value and thwart the 
integrity of thought. Expediency, interest, prejudice, 
even virtue and propriety themselves, interpose con- 
tinually to divert the mind from the path of no resistance 
or of least resistance. 

To the ‘‘infidel’’ the very use of the word ‘‘God”’ is 
revolting, chiefly, perhaps, because of countless wrongs 
committed in that name; and to the devout the employ- 
ment of the word ‘‘science,’’ as at all applicable to those 
truths of faith which they have received, as they think, 
in another than a “‘scientific’’ way, is abhorrent, since 
it appears to humanize the heavenly, to abolish alto- 
gether spiritual authority. 

A little more than half a century ago disbelief con- 
sisted of very crude denial and a mental attitude of ne- 
gation. Then, about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Spencer, Wallace, Darwin, and Huxley began a 
great work in the world of thought: it was a work start- 
ling to conservative piety and seemingly disruptive of 
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all churchly cohesion. It was, first and always, rigor- 
ously scientific: the day had come in history (Bacon’s 
deductive philosophy grown to maturity) initiating con- 
struction and quite heedless of destroying whatever 
impeded its progress. 

The inquiries of these men with their allies and fol- 
lowers were not in the least “‘religious,’’ differing wholly 
in this respect from those of the philosophers of an earlier 
date. But compare the religious influence of these ex- 
perimenters with that of the theorizers of the seven- 
teenth and of the eighteenth century. The idea of God, 
sought to be expounded by the latter, dwindled to a 
negligible quantity of result when compared to the actual 
revolution in human thought produced by what is com- 
monly called ‘‘ Darwinism,’’—properly, ‘‘ Evolution.” 

Permit me to point out a mathematical analogy to the 
radical change in point of view and method between the 
former deistic conception and the Unknowable of 
Herbert Spencer. It is that of the doctrine of fluxions, 
of the differential and integral calculus of Newton and 
Leibnitz. ‘The arithmetic had dealt with numbers, the 
nine digits, their permutations and combinations. A 
number was conceived of as a unit, single, separate, a 
wide gap, quite impassable, between one and two, two 
and three, and between all numbers. The new theory 
came enunciating the proposition of the continuity of 
number, the flowing stream of notation. Problems 
difficult, if not impossible, of solution were now by this 
device solved with marvellous ease and rapidity. Not 
even the great thinkers who initiated the process could 
comprehend the infinitely little; but exitus acta probat, 
the result in practical application justified the theory. 

In like manner may we approach the deeper and finer 
emotions. ‘ruth is nobler than beauty, though beauty 
may be the noblest form of truth. Pure logic in things 
spiritual must take the place of pure mathematics in 
things temporal. But, in order to employ logic for the 
elucidation of spiritual truth, it is discovered (precisely 
as in the calculus) that feeling cannot be reasoned upon 
directly, but must be dealt with by reasoning upon some 
function of itself. The angle eludes investigation algebrai- 
cally except by means of the conic section,—the sine and 
cosine, secant or tangent. So feeling, emotion, is of itself 
beyond the domain of reason. ‘To deal effectually with 
the moral of the universe, it is essential to discover and 
disclose its symbols, to deal, not directly with the In- 
finite Love, but with Love’s attributes. In his being 
“God is Love,” inscrutable, unsearchable, past finding 
out; but in his manifestations is no mystery. All these 
are simple, knowable, being neither great nor small, 
precisely in the being of the simplest child as in the 
Infinite and Eternal,—one in form and substance, spirit 
always homologous with spirit. 

Let us now consider the elements of the Infinite Moral 
of the universe, to the end of establishing an ethical 
basis as sure and steadfast as the axioms of Euclid con- 
cerning tri-dimensional space. 

Two and two make four (2 +2 = 4), always and every- 
where four. If two things of any kind are joined by two 
other things of the same kind, there will be four things, 
never more, never less. It is matter of opinion whether 
there be a locality, fixed by co-ordinates, such as we by 
custom call ““Heaven”’; but, if there be a local heaven, 
there two angels and two angels (if there be angels) will 
constitute a group of four angels. In the last gulf of 
hell (if there be a local hell) two devils and two devils 
(if there be devils) will be four devils. 

This truth is put crudely, even rudely; but assuredly 
it is put comprehensibly. Every one can understand it, 
every one recognizes it, every one knows it. 

Again, geometrically, in a square or rectangle and in 
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a cube the diagonal is invariably the longest possible 
right line. In the fire and chaos of Hades, if an acre 
could be plotted, the area would demand—so imperiously 
that the reason of man instinctively revolts against any 
assumption to the contrary—that its longest straight 
line would lie (as Euclid expresses it) ‘‘evenly between’”’ 
two opposite angles; and the same truth can be predi- 
cated of that hypothetical city of Paradise ‘“‘that lieth 
four square.’’ 

Not less certainly than that these simple elementary 
truths are axiomatic to the most immature are the 
further and more complex truths of arithmetic and 
geometry, all equally capable of comprehension, all 
equally certain, all equally recognizable as eternal, as 
of necessity basic in the entire universe. But this com- 
prehension, this recognition, this absolute reliance, come 
only as the conceptive faculty rises to meet the greater 
demands of higher culture. To the trained mathema- 
tician the most abstruse problem is known to be based 
upon premises as safe from invalidation as the simplest. 
To him mathematics from the beginning to the highest 
flight that causality can achieve is axiomatic. 

From this broad claim nothing should be abated, 
nothing conceded,—no, not even though intellect find 
it desirable to suspend judgment as to the meaning and 
scope of those obscure glades of the mathematical wil- 
derness transcendent to normal experience. 4Of what 
avail is it that we indulge in speculations concerning the 
non-Euclidian geometry or construct hypotheses re- 
lating to space of dimensions more than the natural 
three? It may be remembered that Descartes, having 
discovered in the equation the mediator between form 
and number in the analytical geometry, believed that he 
had found the connecting link between the physical and 
the spiritual. Descartes was too sanguine, but it is 
not impossible that a greater than Descartes may come. 

The very first attribute ascribed by theology to 
Deity is omnipotence. That God is “almighty”’ has 
always been and now is asserted of his power. ‘To some, 
perhaps to most, lovely souls the mere questioning of 
the almightiness of the heavenly Father will come as a 
rude shock, the denial of his supreme power be not only 
shocking, but blasphemous. 

This writing makes (in common with all science) no 
appeal to loveliness. Mindful of that first of the canons 
of architecture,—that art may rightfully concern itself 
with ornamenting construction, but must not construct 
ornamentation,—it is essential, first, to establish the ele- 
mentary principles in reason; but it is only that love 
may with certainty find reason for its loveliness. ‘The 
question is therefore asked confidently, reverently, 
Is it possible for God to create a parallelogram in which 
the diagonal is not the longest right line? Is it possible 
for him to make two and two=five? 

You may reply, as the medizval scholastic did, Credo 
quia impossibile. But this is not an answer, it is an eva- 
sion; not the expression of faith, but the cowardice of 
credulity. 

To those questions there is but one answer,—an honest, 
faithful No! The universe is not chaos: it is LAW. 
God is not demented, he is sane. He caNnno? lie and 
cannot change. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. With him is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. 

The deduction from these premises is manifest. It is 
that whereas mathematical truth is received unquestion- 
ing, as being founded upon a supreme being of Relation,— 
‘without body, parts, or passions,’’—so also must spiritual 
truth be founded; that there is a Moral Trustworthiness 
as there is a Mathematical Necessity. 

This is the law of life,—the Living Law,—which shall 
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inevitably in due time be recognized as the foundation 
of human faith, and which, now ‘‘cold and naked, a babe 
in a manger again,’ shall gain credence in due propor- 
tion as it is proved to exact conformity. 

Its elements are sure and steadfast, its axioms few 
and simple. 

Truth for authority, not authority as a substitute 
for truth. 

Duty for construction of character, loveliness for 
character’s ornament. 

Motive for meaning, conduct—temporary and _ geo- 
graphical—for illustration. 

Truth is true, not because it is holy, but it is holy be- 
cause it is true. 

These are the foundations,—the ‘“‘algebra and mathe- 
matics of ethical law, of the church of men to come.”’ 
This is the meaning of the revelation, not the mystery 
that priestcraft has made it, but whose proof is open 
to all who trtily believe and faithfully follow the Divine 
Man. ‘To them it shall be given to know, the power to 
pick truth out of errors as a magnet picks iron ore out 
of grains of sand. 
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The Nations’ Prayer. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


Peace, O Father, give us peace! 
Lo, thy nations bend the knee: 
Bid the surge of discord cease, 
All resolved in harmony. 
Save us from the deep of hate, 
O thou Love that gave us birth! 
Teach us only they are great 
Who defend thy peace on earth. 


Breathe thy Spirit through our life, 
Spirit of good will to men: 
Still the stormy waves of strife, 
That we wage no war again. 
Banished be the cannon’s roar, 
Blare of bugle, beat of drum; 
Peace be with us evermore, 
And with peace thy kingdom come. 


The Conversion of Pilikia.* 


BY_E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


They had named him Pilikia because he gave so much 
trouble to all who came in contact with him. 

It is told that he showed “‘vicious tendencies” the 
day he was born, and, when he became a frisky youth, he 
kicked at everybody who approached him, was the terror 
of all children, and never made a journey out of the 
pasture without giving evidence of an invincible ob- 
stinacy. 

The Hawaiians, who are naturally kind and long- 
suffering, shook their heads and said,— 

“He no good.” 

The Japanese who bought him from the natives was 
soon willing to give him up to Ah Sin for less than his 
cost, remarking with frankness,— 

' “He t-o-o-o much no goro.” 
Ah Sin was a mild little Chinaman who could manage 
- donkeys better than anybody around, and he felt sure 
that Pilikee, as he called him, would soon yield to specific 
treatment. But he didn’t. In a week’s time he had 
responded so well to kind usage that he kicked the dash- 
board of Ah Sin’s break into splinters, ran off,,with a 
box of fish, and came up missing in the Pound department. 


* Pilikia is the Hawaiian word for trouble, misfortune, any annoying matter which 
may turn up in life, 
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“Velly muchee no good,” said Ah Sin, with disgust, as he 
refused to redeem the animal for a small consideration. 

So I took him at a nominal sum, with misgivings, it is 
true, and in opposition to my friends’ advice. 

“A typical mule, chock full of inherited sins,” said one. 

“The worst mule in Hawaii,’”’ remarked another. 
“You'll believe in original sin when you’re through with 
Pilikia, I'll be bound.” 

It has been a principle with me, so far as I can, care- 
fully to study every person, animal, or matter with which 
I expect to have relations of any sort whatsoever. 

Time is valuable, but it is better to invest some of it 
at the beginning of a transaction than to be obliged to 
squander it all at the end. Even then this may not 
remedy the results of an avoidable catastrophe. In 
the case of your own children, for instance, how much 
time and care, and even sorrow, may be saved to yourself 
and them by a little hour of patient consideration of 
their particular troubles, vouchsafed them at the right 
time! 

I know nothing in the line of domestic complications 
which may not be righted by sympathy, patience, and a 
reasonable consideration, coupled with a moment of 
time. Such an estimate of opportunity at the very be- 
ginnings of things, will go far to eliminate your grown-up 
ingrate, liar, thief, and murderer. And, had such an 
attitude been maintained by our ancestors, it would 
have saved the promulgation and persistence of such a 
curseful theory as that of original sin. 

Not only children, but animals, respond quickly to 
sympathy, which, after all, is nothing but a careful, 
kindly, painstaking consideration of their point of view, 
a going thoroughly into all the causes which prompted 
them to do the very thing that constitutes their offence 
in our eyes. 

The cause is never ‘‘inherent cussedness,”’ you may be 
sure, although in Pilikia’s case this at one time would 
have seemed to be a proper definition of his apparent 
perversity. 

I have condemned so many things—chiefly in my 
younger days—hbecause I did not understand them or 
know how worthy of praise they were that long ago I 
made up my mind to devote a large part of my time 
to a consideration of every matter with which I am going 
to deal. Even a mosquito’s purposes are worth studying; 
and, perhaps, were the motives of this annoying insect 
better understood, we should be less hasty in condemning 
him, though probably none the less assiduous in getting 
rid of his presence. At any rate, I decided to devote 
some time to the study of the mind of a mule,* for 
there was nothing the matter with Pilikia’s body. He was 
sound, from the tufted points of his long, restless ears to 
the tip of his whisky tail: shining, smooth, plump, and 
well groomed. His appetite was good, his teeth were 
equally so, and he chewed his food with the enthusiasm 
of a Fletcherite. Evidently he had been well treated by 
his former masters. 

As an introduction to my meek assumption of pro- 
prietorship, I tried to lay my hand upon Pilikia’s head, 
when he set back his ears, uttered a raucous note, and 
showed me how well he could displace material obstruc- 
tions from the rear. 

“Well, well, Pilikia,’’ I said, ‘‘this is quite unneces- 
sary. I know you can do it, and perhaps you’re only 
showing off your muscular abilities. Men who are sup- 
posed to have more sense than mules often do the same: 
in either case it is not conducive to good morals.’’ But, 
when I caught sight of Pilikia’s eye, I knew that his pos- 
sibilities for good were indeed great. They needed only 


*The Story of the Mind. By J. M. Baldwin. 
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‘development. In the depths of his brown orbs I could 
see love, yearning tenderness. But how to make the 
appeal? How to secure conviction on which to base 
conversion, resolution,. and all the mighty sequele? 
Plainly, old fashioned revival-meeting methods would 
not work with Pilikia. He was not emotional. And, 
if he was not versed in book lore, he gave ample evidence 
of having used his private mind in sorting out the re- 
sults of his observation. What he might turn out to be 
religiously I did not at this time care to determine, 
though I felt certain that there was basis for faith in 
his salvation by character. 

After several months’ intimate acquaintance with 
Pilikia, made mutual by rides on his back up and down 
precarious trails, I came to the conclusion that Pilikia 
was a philosopher, and had, long before I knew him, 
discarded those musty creeds which, like dust-weighted 
cobwebs, stick in the chambers of many a theologian’s 
brain. He appeared to have settled all those disturbing 
matters relating to Fate, Destiny, and the Chief End of 
men and mules. 

Once we rode for three days in a torrent of rain, while 
Pilikia walked slowly and carefully on over smooth and 
rough alike, along the rim of a cliff or the ragged edge 
of an inlet, munching what suggested to the rider not 
only Christian resignation, but cheerfulness. 

He didn’t care a fig for anything but his duty, who 
was on his back or off it. His intellectual being seemed 
wrapped up, enshrouded, walled in by a vast contempla- 
tion. The only relaxation from this mood was when 
Pilikia admired scenery. He was certainly an idealist, 
pure and simple; for we no sooner reached the bottom of 
an unusually deep gulch than he threw back his head, 
planted his feet well forward, and gazed, actually riveted 
his eyes, upon a beautiful cataract just ahead. He 
seemed to be perfectly awe-struck, and I began to con- 
ceive an admiration for his keen sense of the beautiful. 
Had he been endowed with hands instead of feet, I am 
sure that he would have been a painter. Had his feet 
been of another sort, he might have been a poet; but, 
alas for Pilikia! like those who “‘die with all their music 
in them,” he was not given the power to express his sen- 
sation. After some minutes of this hypnotic frenzy, 
my companion just back of us called out,— 

“Stick your spurs into him,” but I didn’t have the 
heart to do it. Soon my patience was rewarded, and 
Pilikia slowly relaxed, coming out of his catalepsy. He 
raised his expressive ears, and we resumed our journey. 
Poets, artists, and other emotional animals should never 
be disturbed when they are taken in one of these ate 
tacks. 

I told a friend of mine my opinion, which he did not 
respect in the least. He said it was a,common thing 
for such animals to be awe-struck at the foot of a ‘‘climb,”’ 
and he called it ordinary balking. But it was different 
with Pilikia, Iam sure; for he never objected to anything 
I wanted him to do. And he has often gone up other, 
steeper hills, without a moment’s pause. He would have 
walked off the precipice had I so directed, and when, at 
meal time, I got off his back, and sat under a pandanus- 
tree giving him a part of my provant (as Captain Dal- 
getty would say), he thanked me with his mild brown 
eyes in such an expressive way that I realized how human 
he was. 

Once as we were threading a wild and almost impas- 
sable trail through the tropical forest, Pilikia fell and hurt 
his knee, so I got off and bandaged the cut. No patient 
of mine was ever more grateful: he seemed to speak and 
say :— 

“Shake, pard. 


I can’t talk, but I’ll do anything else 
you want me to.” 


One afternoon, after a hot climb up a 
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steep side, I alighted and let Pilikia rest under the shade 
of a large kukui-tree, which grew there, I am sure, for the 
good of tired creatures who might come that way. It is 
a habit of mine, before starting on such trips, to place a 
few thin tracts in my pocket for refreshment along the 
way,—a moment by the sea or somewhat longer under 
the shade of a branching tree. ‘The rest, with a bit of 
oats, is good for your animal, and the detention cannot 
hurt you, especially if you love a quiet pause now and 
then. 

Like some simple folk I know to whom audible reading 
is necessary to full comprehension, I began to read aloud 
to myself and Pilikia. The particular tract of this day 
was entitled ‘‘Rational Religion, the Want of the World,” 
by Joseph May. A sermon by Mr. May is interesting 
and helpful at any time; but, after our climb from the 
hot: beach to the cooler spot on themountain side, after 
a simple luncheon of apples and hard tack, it seemed to 
me the sermon was particularly refreshing. 

I sgeveyeh= 

“ ‘Rational religion! Surely I do not need now to delay 
long in interpreting the phrase. Rational religion is 
simply religion conceived according to reason; attained 
by the use of our reason, in which the mind of God is 
reflected in the mind of man’”’ (here Pilikia gave his 
head a significant shake which I have come to learn 
means his entire approval of a matter); ““amenable to 
reason,—that is, subject, finally, to no authority but 
the mind and conscience of each individual, acting freely, 
because only when acting in perfect freedom can any of 
the conclusions of our minds be just and true. 

“*Rational religion is, therefore, religion free, positive, 
personal, practical: the testimony of our faith, the nat- 
ural product of all our best intuitions, experiences, ob- 
servations, reflections, studies, the study of human 
history and of every science, may furnish it. It rev- 
erently appropriates whatever it finds true, wherever it 
fig S item 

Here Pilikia ceased munching, looked at me with his 
thoughtful eyes, and threw back his ears for better hear- 
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ing. 

“Ah, Pilikia,” I said, “you understand it all. You 
listen better than the average person, and certainly 
never interrupt. And I have no doubt you comprehend 
as well as those persons who will not listen to the oppo- 
site side of a matter. They are mistaken, Pilikia, who call 
you an orthodox mule, bound to the narrow tenets and 
traditions of your race: with a little sympathetic guid- 
ance, your clear discernment of things will soon lead you 
to reject balking and kicking, which are only forms of 
intolerance and combativeness. 

‘Henceforth we shall be friends and equals, Pilikia; 
and all the traditions of the past in regard to the uni- 
formly bad character of mules I shall not accept 
any more than I accept the doctrine of innate human 
depravity. They both ‘override the sincere conviction 
of my private mind.’ Hear this:— 

“*But it rejects the claim of any pretended authority, 
of church, council, book, creed, to override the sincere 
convictions of the private mind. ‘The only revelation 
of truth is the divine impression which it makes on each 
private heart. Perfect freedom of mental action is its 
necessary condition. The condition of your attaining 
more truth than to-day you have is your mental and 
moral fidelity to what you, this day, see and feel to be 
true. 

“‘Tt is wrong to any mind that any other should at- 
tempt to impose on it conclusions to which it does not 
itself arrive by the normal, sincere, thoughtful use of its 
own powers, of the experiences it has had, the observa- 
tions and reflections it faithfully makes.’ 
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“My observation, Pilikia, is that mules are not in- 
herently and invariably bad. ‘The creed of the world is 
that mules can never be depended on; that they may 
kick without provocation, refuse to obey a reasonable 
demand from mere obstinacy of will, and because they 
cannot help it, but are elected and predestined to be 
vicious, will be vicious to the end of their days. 

“T don’t believe it any more than I believe in the in- 
herent perversity of the human race, original sin, or the 
absolute badness of any living man. If men who beat 
animals would give the time they thus misuse to an en- 
deavor to understand their victim’s point of view, we 
would all modify our opinions regarding mules as well 
as men. 

“The blessings of Christianity should be extended to all 
living creatures; and, if Jesus came into the world to save 
men, he came no less to save mules from the cruelty and 
injustice of those who have made their own ‘election’ 
sure. 

“Ah, Pilikia, I will never again be guilty of sticking 
a spur into your side, and I am going to revise my Uni- 
tarian motto so as to include the brotherhood of mules 
who, like you, cannot talk, but who can think and feel.” 

You should have seen the tender light of understand- 
ing and appreciation which came into Pilikia’s eyes as 
I said this. And how he flew up the rest of the trail to 
the top of the hillside! 

Some months after this an experienced dealer in 
horses came to me to buy Pilikia. 

“That’s a remarkable mule you have there,’’ he said: 
“it doesn’t have any bad traits, is kind to children, never 
balks. He must have got religion at the Methodist 
camp meeting last year where I caught sight of him one 


day! The children actually played about his heels, 
and he seemed to enjoy it. He has a kind eye, that’s 
sure.” 


“No,” I answered, ‘“‘though Pilikia has been converted, 
he is not a Methodist. Heis a Unitarian mule, and never 
backslides. He believes in the brotherhood of man and 
mules. You couldn’t induce him to kick or balk. It’s 
not only kindness which has brought about his conversion, 
(much more genuine than that based on emotion), but 
a studied consideration for his feelings and a real regard 
for his opinions. He is my friend and companion. I 
read and talk to him as I might to you. 

“And I must say that he shows more intelligence upon 
some subjects, like ethics and the training of children, 
than the average man. He talks, too, in his own way, 
and lets me know where his approval lies. He wouldn’t 
be guilty of wasting his time discussing other people’s 
private affairs—even in his way—or of giving his whole 
time up to eating, drinking, and making money. ~ 

“He has often stopped eating to listen to a good sermon. 
I’ve read him all of Theodore Parker’s sermons and most 
of James Freeman Clarke’s. He shows signs of approval 
which I understand, but shall not specify, as significant 
as the ‘Amens’ at a revival meeting. I never saw him 
look more pleased than when I read him something by 
Phillips Brooks relating to orthodoxy. 

“Orthodoxy in the church is very much what prejudice 
is in the single mind. Less and less will men ask, ‘Is 
it orthodox?’ More and more will they ask, ‘Is it 
true?’ ” 

“But,” asked the horse dealer, ‘have you tried the 
effect of other subjects on him? Perhaps he likes the 
tones of your voice!” 

“T have tried fiction,’’ I answered, ‘‘and Pilikia shows 
by unmistakable signs that he finds its dull. When I 
read part of a sermon by Moody or Spurgeon (we never 
get through any of these), Pilikia stamps his feet, whisks 
his tail, or goes to sleep, as some of my good friends do 
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at church. But such a thing never once happens when 
I read ‘Unitarian sermons.” 

“Well,” said the would-be owner of Pilikia, ‘‘all I 
can say is that any system of religion capable of chang- 
ing the character of this mule as it has been changed is 
worth looking into. I’d like to read a few of those tracts 
myself.” 

HoivaLoa, Hawai. 


Che Pulpit, 
Our Church Work.* 


BY REV. HOWARD COLBY IVES. 


Let us do the work of God to-day. 


To-morrow we dedicate this beautiful new building. 
To what shall it be dedicated? Our impressive service 
declares that it shall be dedicated to the worship of God 
and the service of man, to all high and lovely ideals, to 
those things which shall make for noble men and women, 
happier conditions of life and freedom from poverty and 
sin. ‘This is all as it should be; but is there not some- 
thing vague about it? Unless we all have, and keep, a 
clear vision before us of exactly what these ideals mean, 
there is danger of failing to see or take any immediate 
steps toward their attainment. It is fine to catch a 
glimpse of the star, it is most praiseworthy to long to 
follow; but what is the path? How shall we begin to 
cut away the underbrush? We have a battle to fight: 
what is the plan of campaign? We have a work to do: 
have we workmen fit? Have we a well-defined series of 
“blue prints’? Have we sharpened tools, strong arms, 
and courageous hearts? 

We are in somewhat the position of a business firm 
that has completed a factory and installed a plant, but 
are not quite certain what the product is to be. If that 
seems too strong a statement, let us try to visualize a 
definite product towards the manufacture of which this 
plant and our active hands and hearts shall be used. 
The worship of God, you say? But how worship him? 
With psalms and prayers and sermons? What would 
you think of a factory in which the workmen should 
gather for an hour each week to praise the man who 
planned the building or the head of the firm from whom 
they drew their wages? For the service of men, you add? 
But how, again? ‘The factory, too, is built for the ser- 
vice of men, but that service is shown by the jserviceable- 
ness of the goods manufactured by the ability of the 
manager to show a good financial balance-sheet and a 
stock dividend, by the skill and loyalty of the workmen, 
by the well-organized system of all the departments. 
But what should we think of a factory in which no one 
could give a clear and practical description of the goods 
to be produced, no one could show a piece of the raw 
material and trace it through the various processes to 
its completed perfection, or at least to its practical 
usefulness? 

I can imagine a high-souled but hard-headed man of 
business and action and clear thought putting to us rather 
confusing questions such as these: “What is all this 
expenditure of money for? Where are the results? 
What, even, are you trying to do?”’ If you tell such a 
man that you are trying to save souls, he will either 
cease his questions and turn away with a look half dis- 
gust, two-fifths amusement, and the rest puzzled defer- 
ence to a point of view he cannot understand and yet 


* Delivered the day before the dedication of the new house of worship, All Souls’ 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, of New London, Conn, ae 
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which he feels ought to be respected, or he will send 
the steel probe of his questioning still further. “What 
are you saving souls from? Above all, what are you 
saving them for? Presumably the churches are composed 
of saved souls, but I cannot see that they are very dif- 
ferent from those which you are so set on saving. You 
are saved, you say: have you proved worth saving?”’ 
Then another group of churches will answer: ‘‘We are 
organized to save men here and now from degradation 
and misery. Our motto is, Salvation by Character. We 
stand for service of men and believe that the worship of 
God is both the root and the evidence of such service.” 
“Fine,”’ responds our business man, ‘‘I believe all that, 
too: in fact, I run my business on that principle. I 
carry on all my dealings upon a character basis; I pride 
myself on my discernment of men of character; I believe 
all successful men are so in proportion to the depth and 
stability of their character; and I select all my managers 
of departments, and, so far as possible, all my workmen, 
according to their standard of character. If that is your 
working principle, and you can show results propor- 
tionate to your outlay of money and brains, I will will- 
ingly support your work, for it has plain and practical 
value. I shall know hereafter where to turn for young 
men and women of high standards and noble ideals of 
faithfulness and service. Send all the graduates of your 
Sunday-school to me.’’ What could we reply? I vent- 
ure to say there would be some squirming and evasion. 

Now,. why should this be so? In God’s name, have we 
nothing to show that a modern man of courage and free- 
dom and practical wisdom can value? I confess I am 
staggered when I look at the matter, determined to see 
it as clearly and as honestly as is possible to me. We 
take the highest authority in our hands, we take the 
purest name upon our lips, we assume to teach and lead 
men in paths that are beautiful and worthful; but actu- 
ally what, in terms of human understanding, do we DO? 
Where are our practical results? Where are the men 
and women we have saved from sin and misery and estab- 
lished in happiness and peace through the almighty power 
of a transformed character? ‘The Salvation Army can 
show more practical results than most churches, but even 
that is pitiful in comparison with the ruining of characteér 
by vile and inhuman conditions that are a part of our 
every-day life, and which we seldom raise our combined 
voices to condemn or organize our combined forces to 
do battle against. 

I am not speaking in a critical or fault-finding spirit. 
I am trying to state facts as I see them, in order to remedy 
conditions and systematize efforts. I am tremendously 
weary of glittering generalities. Here are souls to be 
saved. Living souls, breathing and suffering men and 
women, with names, lives, houses and clothes, are sin- 
ning and struggling all around us. What are we doing 
for them and with them? What do we propose to do? 
Can any of us point out a particular John Doe or Richard 
Roe towards whose saving from drunkenness and despair, 
and from the hells and fiends which have made and are 
making him what he is, all our corporate energies have 
been steadily, wisely, prayerfully, unselfishly turned, over 
a period long enough to hope to accomplish the result? 
Can we point to any tremendous evil of our social and 
economic and} political life, or even to a minor evil, 
towards the uprooting of which a God-fearing, Christ- 
inspired organization would be tremendously effective, 
which we have even considered attacking? Alas, I fear 
it would be a difficult thing to do! 

I do not mean that we do not stand for these ideals, 
nor that results are never attained. But could we say 
that the results have been in the least commensurate with 
the efforts and expense put forth? Commensurate with 
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the results we should expect supported by the Divine 
Power we claim? Could we say that the corporate 
efforts of the churches of New London are consistently, 
persistently, and vigorously exerted seven days in the 
week towards the achieving of righteousness, peace, truth, 
and good will among men? What would we think of a 
factory which was satisfied with turning out half a dozen 
sewing machines a year, and these so poorly made that 
they could not be depended on to do a good job of patch- 
ing six months later? What would we think of an army 
of men so poorly disciplined that they could not be: de- 
pended on to move as a mass against any enemy, though 
enemies lay on every side of them? Would we think its 
existence and expense justified if the leaders pointed 
with pride to a few deserters from the other camp or a 
few stragglers captured? Wate 

All this is said for no other purpose but to clear the 
field for action. We are faced with a definite problem 
as a church of God and of his Christ,—nothing less than 
how we, as a corporate body of devoted men and women, 
are to make God’s will of righteousness and love effective 
in our city. Is it God’s will that hundreds of souls of 
his children should exist in hells to which the fabled 
ones of the future might conceivably offer a change for 
the better? How long would the saloons and brothels 
and gambling hells exist if our will were truly and deeply 
set on doing God’s will? With our homes a heaven of 
peace and good will, ought we to be satisfied with any- 
thing less for our brothers? ; 

You ask, perhaps, “‘But how shall we go to work?” 
If only that question should be asked with eagerness and 
faith the whole question would be solved. Let the direc- 
tors of a business corporation be faced with a problem 
of administration or confronted with the possibility of 
bankruptcy, what do the members do? They bend all 
their energies unanimously and eagerly towards the solv- 
ing of the definite problem. They call on the stock- 
holders for support; they draw up systematized plans of 
action; they work over the books all night and carry 
out their plans all day. They see no impossibilities, they 
admit no discouragements. They see the goal, they scent 
dividends, they believe in possibilities which all their 
enemies scoff at. 

Now this church of All Souls of New London has tre- 
mendous possibilities of power. We have a board of 
trustees composed of men and women whose wisdom, 
acumen, self-reliance, and strength of purpose, when 
aroused to possibilities, is second to no business manage- 
ment that I know of. We have a membership composed 
of high-souled, energetic men and women. We have a 
constitution and an organization carefully planned to 
produce results with a minimum of red tape. All that 
is necessary is to get up steam and call every man to his 
post with clearly understood orders, and our beautifully- 
equipped plant will begin at once to turn out the finished 
product. 

What shall the product be? Why, that is for you to 
say. Only say it. Plan something definite to do for 
the needy human conditions all around us, and then do 
it. If it be only that our city has better sidewalks for 
our brothers and ourselves to tread upon, will that not 
be better than nothing? It is not for me to decide the 
policy and scope of our church work. I may suggest 
and strive to inspire; but without you and your earnest, 
faithful, unanimous co-operation I can do absolutely 
nothing. If I were to try to suggest the first step, I 
should say, Let the trustees draw up a careful and simple 
but fearlessly definite Something to po in this year on 
which we have just embarked. Let them submit this 
plan to the annual meeting in February. If it be adopted 
by our whole people, then let all our energies be turned 
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towards its accomplishment. Let the work of every sub- 
committee be carefully planned and accurately carried 
out. Let each department of the church organization be 
actively engaged in doing the work as planned, all work- 
ing together to advance the few definite objects which 
the whole body of members have voted to focus their 
energies upon. And, finally, let us regard our Sunday 
gatherings as meetings for conference and prayer upon 
the work in which we are all engaged, and which we 
earnestly and passionately believe it is God’s will we 
should carry out. And let us meet after the morning 
service not to argue points of doctrine or Biblical inter- 
pretation, but to report progress, to solve difficulties, to 
encourage our faint-heartedness, and to recover courage. 

Let us not be fearful of ‘“‘sensationalism.’’ I should be 
the first to deprecate any unnecessary or blatant over- 
enthusiasm. But I deprecate more, nay, I dread with 
all my soul, our settling down into a self-sdtisfied peace 
with ourselves and the evil conditions around us, con- 
gratulating ourselves that we are not as other men are, 
and that we have attained a haven of peace and pros- 
perity, while out there on the treacherous sea are our 
brothers and sisters with a dreadful death at hand. I 
would rather, far, be a shouting fighter than a silent 
skulker. I would rather, far, be engaged in stoning 
with relentless arm and sweating soul the men respon- 
sible for the white slave traffic and the child labor in- 
iquity, than be saying sweet nothings to and about men, 
perhaps in the pews of Christian churches, who raise 
no hand to defend. 

But neither extreme is necessary. The strongest 
fighters are the silent, determined men and women who, 
with the Christ spirit, can love the sinner while hating 
sin, and are resolved that God’s will af Righteousness 
shall be done at any cost. We can surely trust the 
common sense and wisdom of our leaders to avoid all 
waste of energy in noise and fury signifying nothing. 
But it is not so easy to avoid silent acquiescence in evils 
which we see no immediate prospect of conquering. Let 
us remember that whether the soldier finds defeat and 
death at the end of the battle is not for him to consider. 
But to rest in comfort while his comrades are facing the 
enemy, to sing songs of victory which he has not helped 
to gain, to flee the field when defeat seems imminent, 
this is cowardly and mean. 

Does all this seem to you to be wide of the purposes 
for which a church is supposed to be organized? Do 
you ask why I have not emphasized more strongly the 
beauty of worship, the search for truth, the communion 
with God and with each other which is so inspiring and 
uplifting for the spiritual life? Because these things do 
not need emphasizing. We may take them for granted. 
They have been dwelt upon too long as the prime uses 
of a church organization. Man is incurably religious. 
God is real, and the human heart cannot rest until it 
rests in him. But the way to that rest lies not through 
words, but through deeds. The heights are there, but 
some toil and sweat is necessary before they are gained. 
Not in more or less perfunctory services is God come 
face to face with, but in determined, courageous, definite 
service. Service of whom?. Why, serviceofGod. ‘There 
is no higher call possible, and I will admit no lower as 
worthy of man’s whole-hearted allegiance. Where, then, 
is God that we may serve him? Embodied in humanity. 
Nowhere else that we can possibly know anything about. 
Is it a small thing that God’s people should bestir them- 
selves that all of his children should enjoy clean streets 
and good sidewalks? ‘That we should have a beautiful 
and sweet city to dwell in? ‘That we should abolish all 
that dreadful district where crime and misery and poverty 
rear their hydra heads, and day and night breathe pesti- 
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lence and death upon our brothers? Are injustice and 
impurity light things to us that we should think they 
are easily borne by another? If our church property 
were threatened by unjust legal proceedings, would we 
think it impossibly undignified to fight legal battles in 
its defence? Why, then, should we supinely see the 
rights of others trodden under foot, and fear spectacular 
protest more than cowardly silence? Can we imagine 
God as pleased with a church policy of praise and homi- 
letics, coupled with indifference towards flagrant evils? 
Does not any idea of God become almost despicable 
which conceives him as desiring hymns and prayers 
rather than that justice should roll down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream? Or is he more gratified 
with our happiness and peace than agonized over our 
brother’s misery and sin? 

Jesus summed the whole matter up when he pictured 
God as approving absolutely those who helped and saved 
their brother men, and condemning absolutely those in- 
different to their sinfulness and sorrows. ‘“‘Why do ye 
call me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say,” 
he said. If we do not do the active work of God, how 
can we call ourselves his servants? If we do not seek 
his will, how may we call him Father in any true sense? 
If we do not strive with zeal and energy to bring about 
his kingdom on earth, how can we honestly pray that 
it should come? 

God has wonderfully encouraged and helped us through 
the generosity and faith of men. It is now for us to thank 
God through men. It is for us to pay dividends to God 
in the form most valuable to him, the saved lives of 
men, in the uplifted bodies and souls of his children, of 
our brothers, of the brothers of him who said, “ Inasmuch 
as ye do it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye do it unto me.’”’ We have a great work to do. Let 
us gird up our loins like men, and do the work of him 
who has called us; for the night is coming when no man 
can work. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 


Spiritual Life. 


As the morning sun brushes the darkness from the 
world, grant us to-day to brush aside the shadows from 
some unhappy heart.—Stevenson. 


& 


Some people take their pleasures as if God begrudged 
them. But look at the apple-trees, with a hundred 
blossoms to one possible apple! How extravagantly 
fond is God of all sweet and beautiful things!—Wulliam E. 


Barton. 
ss 


We are learning that no one can see all of truth, that 
our doubting neighbor may be as honest as we are, 
that as many causes tend to make men think differently 
as alike; and we are also learning that the main thing 
is to cast out Satan.—T. T. Munger. 


we 


Beauty of achievement, whether in overcoming a 
hasty temper, a habit of exaggeration, in exploring a 
continent with Stanley or guiding well the ship of state 
with Gladstone, is always fascinating, and, whether 
known in a circle large as the equator or only in the fam- 
ily circle at home, those who are in this fashion beautiful 
are never desolate, and some one always loves them,— 
Frances B, Willard, 
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Literature. 
CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
SoutH. By H. Paul Douglass. Boston: 


The Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net.—This is a 
really wise missionary book; and, unfor- 
tunately, not all such volumes can be so 
characterized. Its spirit is fervent: we do 
not care to call it ‘evangelical,’ though it 
is probably that, but full of a fine humanity 
and loyalty to high ideals, and—this is also 
somewhat rare—marked by good common 
sense. Mr. Douglass accepts the changed 
condition of our country, and particularly 
of the new South. ‘There is, however, he 
thinks, a marked contradiction between 
the somewhat rose-colored reports which 
have come from certain members of the 
Ogden parties, where there has been much 
pleasant speech-making and what the South- 
erners themselves really think of the negro 
question. Thus, the opinions of forty-eight 
young Southerners, recently summarized 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, do not strike 
us as very favorable for an immediate 
settlement of the negro question, either as 
to his education or his immediate shaking 
down into perfect harmony into his white 
companions. Even Booker Washington’s 
work, great as it has been, with his one 
solution of the difficulty, held almost des- 
perately, ‘‘that the negro as a producer is 
indispensable to the South,’’ sensible as this 
theory miay be, has not failed to call forth 
bitter controversy. There are interesting 
chapters showing what the negro has really 
done in the South. Hehas taken up almost 
every trade, profession, and occupation; 
and, more than this, negro women have come 
to fill strange places. ‘“‘ You can hire a negro 
civil engineeress and an electricienne. There 
are 164 colored clergywomen, 262 black 
actresses, and 1o Afro-American female 
lawyers. One negro woman works as a 
roofer, another as a plumber. ... Three are 
wholesale and 860 areretailmerchants.’’ Mr. 
Douglass carefully investigates the subjects 
of negro disease, illiteracy, and the often 
charged race immorality. Of the latter it 
is enough to say that he feels that most often 
the humble conditions in which the negro 
has lived have brought forth the in- 
evitable fruit, not at all holding that these 
immoral tendencies are in any sense racial. 
Indeed, as a sort of object-lesson, to look 
at the portraits in this volume of some of 
the negro teachers, clergymen, and attor- 
neys, is to be made sure that the black man 
can come up to a pretty high level of in- 
telligence and character. ‘‘A distinguished 
Mississippian” says that, as with white men, 
““f you want good work from the negro, the 
secret is to treat him well and give him a 
‘chance.’’ Shall he have that chance? And 
this brings us to the really eloquent conclu- 
sion of the book, where the responsibility 
for the black man falls largely on the white 
man’s hands. This ‘life among the lowly,” 
which the faithful missionary has so fully 
experienced with all its weariness and suf- 
fering, may yet know far more of the pas- 
sion for humanity than is to be found in the 
life of many a superfine and highly” culti- 
vated man who never felt this divine en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘The finest breed of human 
animals may inhabit a moral hell. Better 
be lost on the pitiless waters, starving with 
a huddle of colored folks, , , , For not idly is 
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it written, ‘It is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed than having two hands to go 
into hell.’ And what shall it profit the 
Anglo-Saxon if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?”’ 


SrepHen A. Doucias. By Clark E. 
Carr, LL.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $2 net.—The author of this memoir, a 
contemporary of Douglas and Lincoln, who 
heard the great debates and Ljincoln’s first 
inaugural address, has done well to give his 
reminiscences and impressions to the public. 
The sketch of the life of Douglas, the de- 
scription of the undertakings which he 
carried through and those in which he failed, 
are eminently fair and illustrate a great 
period in the history of the nation. Too 
often the friends of Lincoln have disparaged 
the “‘Little Giant”? unduly, and given to 
him less credit than he had earned. This 
biography, written without prejudice against 
Lincoln and with admiration for Douglas, 
would in the course of an evening give to a 
young student of American history more 
valuable information, it seems to the pres- 
ent writer, than he could get elsewhere in 
the same space. Douglas was a great man. 
In some respects he was a greater man than 
Abraham Lincoln, but he lacked two things 
which in Lincoln were pre-eminent and shin- 
ing traits: the power to analyze a subject 
until all its component parts were exposed 
to view and their mutual relations exhibited; 
and then, to crown all his great gifts, an in- 
fallible instinct which guided him to the 
right side of any question and summoned all 
his energies to the defence of it. In Illinois 
and in Washington, Douglas did many and 
great things, but he let the glory of his 
country and the idea of unlimited expansion 
warp his sense of justice and make him in- 
sensible to the demands of international 
comity and good will. Had he been morally 
a wiser man, perhaps Abraham Lincoln 
would never have been President of the 
United States. Had his plans been carried 
out according to his intention, it might have 
happened that slavery would have continued 
indefinitely, the war would not have oc- 
curred, and our flag might now be floating 
over all the territory of this side of the 
Panama Canal. Much is properly made of 
that dramatic scene at Washington when 
Lincoln, about to read his first inaugural 
address, looked for a place to deposit his hat, 
whereupon Judge Douglas stepped forward, 
took the hat, and stood by his side as much 
as to say to the assembled multitude that he 
cast in his fortunes with the chief magis- 
trate of the country and the cause to which 
he was devoted. 


My Lire m Carina anp America. By 
Yung Wing, A.B., LL.D. (Yale). New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.—The sub- 
ject of this autobiography and the sketches 
which follow has played a great part in the 
history of China and in the movement which 
is bringing China into line with other civi- 
lized nations in our time. On account of 
its seclusion for many centuries the develop- 
ment of the Chinese people has been unlike 
that of the western nations, but in some re- 
spects it has surpassed them all in arts and 
industries, and has attained to a stability 
not matched by that of any European nation. 
The majority of the human race live in the 
eastern part of Asia, and the most impor- 
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tant problem now before the modern mind 
relates to the way in which the ancient civili- 
zation of these countries shall be brought 
into harmony with that which has. been 
developed elsewhere. Yung Wing, through 
the impulses that led him to seek an educa- 
tion in America, came in contact with sources 
of information which made him see how 
some of the lack in Chinese civilization 
might be supplied by the adoption of western 
methods. It was a little singular that he, 
becoming a Christian and being urged to 
return to China as a missionary, chose rather 
to introduce modern machinery into that 
country and to secure from his government 
a large order for machine guns. He planned 
the education of Chinese youth in America 
and began the movement which, interrupted 
for-a time, has now resulted in the education 
of hundreds of young Chinese in foreign 
parts. There are mighty prejudices to be 
overcome on both sides before East and West 
will work together in harmony, but Yung 
Wing has certainly done his part to introduce 
a new order of things. 
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MICHAEL SERVETUS 


BY 
WILLIAM OSLER, M.D., F.R.S. 


8vo, paper covers, 35 cents 
With seven illustrations 


An interesting account of the life 
of Michael Servetus Villanovanus, 
physician, physiologist, and heretic. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers . 
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Bulletin No. 4 (December)— What some 
Unitarians are Saying. 


Bulletin No. 5 (January) — The Church 
and Child Labor, by Owen R. Lovejoy 
(especially written for this Bulletin). 


Bulletin No. 6 (February)— Recent Books 
on the Social Question. Bibliography 
with critical comments (Ready Feb. 10). 


‘*GREAT PROPHETS” SERIES —No. II. 


THE TRUE IDEA OF A 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Theodore Parker 


(Price, 5 cents to non-members) 
Copies at Unitarian Headquarters, or from 
Rey. WILLIAM W. PECK, Secretary 


The Murdock Parsonage, 
Winchendon, Mass, 
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* LincoLn tHe LEADER. By Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.—Here are 
two admirable essays on the greatest man 
that America has produced, by the greatest 
American poet of the present generation,— 
essays that will be the more highly appre- 
ciated, as the very recent death of the poet 
has led to a realization of the place he has 
had in American life, not merely in litera- 
ture. The first essay gives us the Lincoln 
of action and statesmanship, who under- 
stood men at their deepest and was able to 
summon the support of their faith for the 
task of saving the nation. The second essay, 
Lincoln’s genius for expression, gives us the 
Lincoln who out of his eatly poverty and 
lack of education, made a deeper mark on 
English prose, a mark that can never be 
eradicated, than his contemporary, Glad- 
stone. 


A HisTory oF THE ScIENCES. ASTRON- 
omy, by George Forbes; and CHEmIsTRY, 
Volume I., by Sir Edward Thorpe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—For the benefit 
of those who have not access to many books, 
and have not time to study them, these be- 
ginnings of a library of science are to be 
commended. The books are written’ by 
men who are experts in their own depart- 
ments of science. They are well written, 
compact, interesting, and trustworthy. Each 
contains about two hundred pages, 12mo. 


Magazines. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion for 
February, Dr. William Osler, the famous 
physician, contributes an article fon tuber- 
culosis, which is the first of an important 
editorial series. Omaha is seen through 
the same eyes that criticised Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg. The number leads off with the 
first part of ‘‘“The House of Healing,” by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, a serial story. 
Shorter fiction comes from the pens of Anne 
Warner, Zona Gale, Fannie Heaslip Lea, 
Owen Oliver, and others, and their romances 
are enriched by illustrations from well- 
known artists. ‘‘China Painting for. Be- 
ginners,” by Elizabeth Mackenzie, and 
“Pulled Rugs,”’ by Mabel Tuke Priestman, 
are both practical articles on two subjects 
of interest to women who like to have their 
own handiwork around the house. 

The usual departments are filled with 
ideas fitted to winter lines of thought. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Harper’s Library of Living Thought 
there have come to hand three more vol- 
umes. The titles are: Paul and Jesus, by 
Johannes Weiss of Heidelberg, Revelation and 
Inspiration, by Reinhold Seeberg of Berlin, 
and Christianity and the New Idealism, by 
Rudolf Eucken of Jena. In these three vol- 
umes the general reader, as well as the stu- 
dent of theology, will have trustworthy 
compendiums of modern research as ap- 
plied to the vital problems of Christian 
thought and life. The discussions are calm, 
helpful, and invaluable as expositions of 
the inner life and spirit of Christianity, 
which is neither made nor marred by the 
fate of the external records which are now 
thrown into the crucible of criticism. 12mo. 
75 cents. 
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L,. H, Bailey has contributed several arti- 


cles to the Century Magazine, in which he 
has considered the rural problem, one of the 
great public questions of the day, which 
involves the whole question of making the 
farms profitable, perfecting the business re- 
lations of farming people, and developing the 
social structure. 
cuss the means of training the farmer him- 


These articles, which dis- 


self as a craftsman and as a citizen, he has 


incorporated with others in book form under 


the title The Training of Farmers. ‘They 
give, first, direct, practical advice, straight 
from the shoulder, touching health condi- 
tions, personal habits, and organizations, 
and. then consider farm training in relation 
to school and college. The book ought to 
be an inspiration to many a young man 
who wants to lead such an independent 
out-of-door life and wishes information as 
to its possibilities. 


The Bzbelot for January (Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains the first part 
of a one-act play by Gordon Bottomley, 
called ‘‘The Riding to Lithend.”’ As in his 
“Foreword,” Mr. Mosher tells us that ‘‘ The 
Cries by Night,” by Mr. Bottomley, has 
been received with favor by “that saving 
remnant, who, when they see a good thing, 
know it for a fact at first sight,’ we make 
haste to recognize the kind of power which 
marks this poetic drama. It is of the same 
nature as that which belongs to the northern 
sagas, to the poetic Edda, and the Volsunga 
saga. The play has in it the northern 
gloom and perhaps something of its bru- 
tality. These people are always drinking 
and hunting and fighting. Over them hangs 
a grim, impalpable destiny, ready to swoop 
down upon them to destroy them. This 
fate is embodied by Mr. Bottomley in his 
three weird beggar-women who come to 
Gonnar’s home and foretell the impending 
doom. Hallgerd, Gonnar’s wife, in her 
overmastering pride is one, we are sure, 
whose character is her destiny, and who 
surely leads the way to the downfall of her 
husband and herself. In this first part of 
the play we do not find many strikingly 
poetic passages: perhaps there are no 
quotable “‘purple patches.’’ Its strength, 
rather, lies in its power of giving an atmos- 
phere of gloom, almost of physical cold, 
its suggestion of the presence of a shivering 
terror that is on the way. And, of course, to 
have done this is no small feat. 


Books Received. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
How to Understand the Words of Christ. By Alford 
A. Butler, D.D. gocts. net. 
L’yom the Arakelyan Press, Boston. 
Searchlights. By George W. Coleman. 
From theUnttarian Sunday School Society, Boston. 

First Book of Religion. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Stories from the Old Testament. By Mrs. Henry C. 


Parker. 
Stories from the New Testament. By Oliver J. Fairfield. 
By Joel H. Metcalf. 


World Stories. 


Hebrew Beginnings, Old Testament Narratives. Part I. 
By Edna H. Stebbins, 
Hebrew History, Old Testament Narratives. Part II. 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
Jesus of Nazareth. By Charles E. Park. 
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Marjorie’s Feast. 


“Oh, won’t you have a piece of nice mince pie? 
And here’s a bit of lobster salad, dear; 

These oysters, fried, you’ll surely like to try; 
And do you take your coffee strong, and clear?” 


Much more I heard behind the maple tree 
About ice-cream and caramels and cake. 

I thought, ‘What careless mothers there must be, 
When children these forbidden dainties take!” 


I passed the open gate and entered there, 
The Land of Make-believe,—enchanted land! 
And Marjorie, with hospitable air, 
Gave me a generous dish of clean, white sand. 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in American Kitchen Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Game of Dominoes. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


The domino-box lay on the nursery table. 
The cover was off, and some of the domi- 
noes had fallen out. They were ‘‘Enlarged 
Dominoes,’ counting up to Double-Twelve, 
and the children were very fond of them. 

The nursery was quiet, except for the 
breathing of the children, audible through 
the half-open door of the night nursery, 
and the ticking of the little marble clock 
on the mantel-piece. 

The dominoes lay still, as usual, until the 
clock struck twelve, when the dying embers 
of the wood fire seemed suddenly to emit 
a brighter glow, and the dolls in their little 
beds opened their wax eyes and began to 
kick off the bed-clothes. 

“Come,”’ said Double-one, looking about 
with her two round eyes, “‘let’s have a game. 
We can have it all our own way now. Little 
Bertha always puts me between that stupid 
One-and-blank, and that cross One-and-ten, 
and I don’t like it.” 

“T hear you,”’ said One-and-blank, looking 
at her out of his one eye. ‘So I am stupid, 


am I?” 
“Well! your head has a vacant lot in 
it. JI only know of one person more stupid 


than you are, and that is Double-blank. 
His head is entirely empty: see how he 
lies there, too stupid to move.”’ 

“He is totally blind, as well as deaf, poor 
brother!’’ said One-and-blank. ‘Well! I 
confess our family are not intellectual, 
but the children find us useful when they 
play ‘Counting fives.’ If they can only get 
a blank at one end and a five at the other, 
they are happy.” 

“JT am sorry that I spoke so rudely,” 
said Double-one, who was a kind-hearted 
little thing, though sometimes very thought- 
less. ‘‘Now who will follow me? Come on, 
One-and-three’’; and she jumped right into 
the middle of the table. ‘‘O dear! I didn’t 
mean that for poetry.” 

One-and-three took her place next to 
Double-one. 

“T ought to have the middle place,” said 
Double-ten. ‘‘They always begin with me. 
Twice ten is twenty.” 

“Why! we are not counting fives, are 
we?” said Double-one. “I forgot, three 
and two do make five.” 

“The children had no right to leave us 
on the table like this,’’ grumbled Double- 
ten. ‘They never care how they neglect 
us or hurt our feelings.”’ 

“JT am glad that they did leave us out,” 
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said Double-one. ‘‘I hate to find myself shut 
up in a coffin every night when I wake up. 
It was such a surprise to-night to find that 
we were free. Nurse usually puts us away 
after the children are in bed, but I guess 
she had a headache to-night and forgot us.” 

“T move that we finish the game that we 
have begun,” said’ One-and-blank. ‘“‘My 
place is next; but, if you don’t want me, 
Double-one, I won’t intrude.”’ 

“But I do want you, next to me,” said 
Double-one. ‘“‘I must say you Blanks are a 
very good-natured family.’ 

“Three-and-ten,” called One-and-blank; 
and Three-and-ten took his place next to 
One-and-three. 

“Why did you choose me?” whispered 
One-and-three in the ear of Double-one. 
“Why not One-and-ten.”’ 3 

“Oh! those tens are such cross people! 
I am always afraid there will be a quarrel 
when they come. They’re all X’s, and 
they never yield a point.” 

“Yen-and-blank,”’ called One-and-blank, 
“Twice ten is twenty.” 

“Ten-and-blank is down at the bottom 
of the box,”’ called a voice, ‘‘and there’s a 
whole layer on top, or rather in front of 
him. He can’t get out.” 

“Can’t you come out, you lazy fellows in 
that box?’’ asked Three-and-ten. 

“No,” said Double-five, who was in the 
middle of the top row, “‘we are wedged in 
so tight that we can’t budge.” 

“Kick and see if you can’t upset the box,” 
suggested One-and-blank. 

“Just like one of your silly ideas,” said 
Double-five. “‘You fellows who are free 
shake the table, and try to shake us out.” 

All the dominoes laughed at this, and said 
that it was a still sillier idea than the other. 
It seemed as if the game would end then 
and there, but the dolls in their beds had 
heard every word of this conversation, 
though nurse, who was lying awake, with 
her head throbbing, had not heard a word. 

“TLet’s get up,” said doll Bonnibell, “‘and 
have a. game of dominoes.” 

“Well,” said doll Hyzelwanda, “‘shall we 
call Hildnegarde?”’ 

“‘Oh, no, she is too large to play with us, 
and besides she is always sleepy. Her 
eyes work with a spring, and don’t open 
as ours do when she sits up.” 

“Well, I should think they would open 
on the first of April, if they worked by a 
spring.” 

“But they don’t. I went and looked last 
night, and she was sound asleep. Let’s 
call Ah Lee, the Chinese boy.”’ 

“O Bonnifell, we are in our night-gowns! 
It wouldn’t be modest, would it?”’ 

“Never mind! He won’t know that these 
are night-gowns. They’re all trimmed with 
lace and ribbons, and we’ll call them tea- 
gowns. Chinamen like tea, and we’ll make 
some, Chinese fashion, in the violet cups.” 

Five minutes later the three dolls were all 
on the table in the middle of the room. 
Ah Lee had upset the box, liberating all the 
dominoes, who were delighted to have such 
lovely dolls for playmates, and gladly fol- 
lowed their directions, coming readily when 
they were called, and slipping into their 
places promptly. 

The dolls forgot all about making tea. 
They played until one minute before one, 
and then they scampered back to bed; for 
at the stroke of the clock the spell was broken, 
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and both dolls and dominoes became un- 
conscious again until the next midnight. 

The first thing that nurse noticed when 
she got up the next morning was that the 
dominoes were lying in a circle around the 
edge of the table, all properly matched. 

“T didn’t notice that last night,’ she 
thought. ‘“‘What children! So original! 
They’ve invented a new game for them- 
selves. Run back to bed, Bertha dear, until 
I make the room tidy.” 

“Who fixed the dominoes that way?’” 
asked Bertha. 

But no one could answer the question, 
though all the children came to look; for 
they were early birds, always awake as soon 
as or sooner thar? nurse was. 

“Perhaps papa-and mamma came after 
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|-we were asleep, and had a game,’’ said 


Edith. 

“Perhaps some of the maids did,’’ said 
Bertha. 

“Just look at the dolls,” said Edith, 
“seems as if they kick off the bed-clothes 
at night, just as we do,’’ and she covered 
them up carefully. 

“Go right back to bed, both of you,” 
said nurse. ‘‘You’ll be catching cold, and 
having the croup again.” 

Meanwhile Ah Lee lay grinning and 
squinting on the sofa where he had been 
placed for the night, for he, poor fellow, 
had no regular bed; but, though he looked 
very wise, he never told a word of the secret. 


The Rebellion of Patty Ann, 


Patty Ann sat at the table thinking about 
bread crusts. There is no reason why a girl 
shouldn’t think about bread crusts, but 
she should have eaten them at the same 
time. The mere name “bread crusts” re- 
minds one of days gone by when fathers 
and mothers gave unappreciated talks on 
the subject. They said, those fathers and 
mothers of long ago, that the best part of 
the bread is in the crust and that children 
who wished to be strong, and have good 
teeth must eat their bread crusts. Then 
there was the tiresome visitor who insisted 
that burned crusts were best of all, and the 
child who ate them would have curly hair. 

Patty Ann knew all the stories of bread 
crusts so well she would repeat every one. 
It seems there had always been unwelcome 
bread crusts in the family because great- 
grandmother’s favorite tale began, ‘‘ When 
I was a little girl, I didn’t like to eat my 
bread crusts until one day,”’ ete. 

It was at luncheon Patty Ann sat think- 
ing of the disagreeable problem, how to 
get rid of your bread crusts without making 
every one unhappy. She had tried throw- 
ing them away, tossing them under the 
table, and hiding them around her plate. 
She wished that bread might be baked 
without a sign of bottom crust or top crust, 
but of course wishes are vain. 

The bread that day was particularly good. 
Patty Ann ate two slices, curling the crusts 
around her plate: they were fresh, new 
crusts, brown and delicious. The brownest 
crust would not keep out of sight. Several 
times Patty Ann bent it in a curving shape 
and tucked it under the edge of her plate, 
but the crust would straighten its little 
brown back and poke its head out to remind 
Patty Ann of her sins. At last the three 
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other crusts followed its example, and Patty 
Ann could not keep them hidden. 

It was time for pie, custard pie, when 
mother said, “Patty*Ann, I have talked 
and talked and talked to you about eating 
your crusts, yet what do I see?” 

Patty Ann looked at her plate. There 
were the four bread crusts sticking out 
straight. After an uncomfortable silence 
mother went on, ‘‘Patty Ann, you must 
eat those crusts before you have anything 
more.” 

“Custard pie?’’ questioned Patty Ann. 

“Bread crusts first,’? was the answer. 

Patty Ann wouldn’t eat the crusts. She 
tefused in a few polite words. More than 
once during the afternoon the child remem- 
bered the custard pie, it was a deep one, 
and Patty Ann liked custard pie. An hour 
before dinner the little girl saw mother and 
Aunt Katie eating oranges on the porch. 

“Oh, goody!” she exclaimed, running up 
the step and standing with outstretched 
hands beside mother. “I’m hungry as a 
bear. Big piece, please, mother.” 

“Have you forgotten the bread crusts, 
dear? You know you can’t have anything 
until you eat them.”’ 

“But, mother, I’m not going to eat those 
bread crusts.” 

“Then run away, little one, 
doesn’t like to see you hungry.” 

Patty Ann turned and walked slowly 
down the steps. She would not eat the 
bread crusts: this she told herself over and 
over. It seemed to the child that she was 
nearly famished when dinner was announced. 
She followed mother into the dining-room 
and took her place at the table. Beside 
her plate, on a rosebud saucer, were the four 
bread crusts. They looked hard and dry. 

“J will not eat them,’”’ declared Patty 
Ann. 

“Please do, little girl,’ urged mother. 
“We have such a good dinner, and I know 
you are hungry.”’ 

“Y’m hungry,” agreed Patty Ann; ‘“‘but 
I’m not going to eat the bread crusts, not if 
I sit here two hours.” 

“Then you may leave the table,’ said 
mother, ‘‘and go directly to bed.”’ 

“T don’t want to go to bed,” objected 
Patty Ann; “I’m not sleepy.”’ 

“Vou must go,’’ mother insisted. ‘“‘Bed 
is the only place for a little girl who has had 
nothing to eat since noon.”’ 

It is hard to undress and go to bed before 
sunset. Patty Ann wept bitterly when she 
put on her nightdress and crept between 
the sheets. She didn’t say her prayers. 
Some way it seemed as if no one loved her. 

“T don’t suppose anybody’d care if I 
starve to death,”’ she sobbed, “‘and I s’pose 
that is what will happen.”’ 

Searcely had Patty Ann reached this 
conclusion when Norah appeared with the 
rosebud saucer and a silver bell. 

“Your mother says, Miss “Patty, 
you’re to eat these crusts.” 

“But I’m not going to eat them,”’ was the 
protest. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss, your mother 
says that, when you eat the crusts, you’re to 
ring the bell and you’ll get something more 
to eat immediately.” 

Norah was gone before Patty Ann could 
tell her that she expected to starve to death 
before morning. 

In fifteen minutes the child was dream- 


mother 
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ing sof "four bread crusts. Every time she 
touched the crusts they disappeared. ‘The 
only trouble was that they would not re- 
main out of sight, but kept intruding upon 
her wherever she turned in the land of 
dreams. 

The moon was shining when Patty Ann 
awoke. It’s light streamed through the 
window upon the four bread crusts in the 
rosebud saucer. Patty Ann was hungry. 
Remembering her dream, she touched a 
bread crust. 

“T wish it would disappear,” she whis- 
pered. 

A crumb broke off in Patty Ann’s fingers, 
and, without thinking what she was doing, 
the child ate it, too, crumbled in her fingers. 

“What if I were starving,’’ she argued, 
“and there wasn’t anything left in the world 
to eat ’cept these four bread crusts! I 
wouldn’t want them to disappear: I s’pose 
I’d eat just a crumb every day.” 

Bit by bit Patty Ann ate the bread crusts 
until they were gone. 

“Dear me!”’ she exclaimed, gazing at the 
rosebud saucer, “‘I didn’t intend to do it. 
I’m hungry—dreadfully hungry, but I think 
I won’t ring that bell.” 

As Patty Ann cuddled down in her bed, 
her hand touched the handle of the bell and 
it dropped jingling to the floor. Then a 
strange thing happened. The bell had 
scarcely stopped sounding when mother 
appeared with a tray. 

“You must have had it all ready,”’ laughed 
Patty Ann, when her mother turned on the 
light, ‘“‘or else it’s magic.” 

Mother smiled. ‘I’m so glad,” said she, 
“to see my little Patty Ann once more. 
Of course I had the tray all ready. Here’s 
hot chocolate for you to drink, and bread and 
milk and custard pie.” 

“Mother,” whispered Patty Ann, “I wish 
I had eaten those old crusts at the table. 
TV’ll never let bread crusts get me into such 
starving trouble again.” 

Patty Ann was hungry. Mother had to 
ring for more bread and milk. 

This is what the little girl said after she 
repeated her prayers and snuggled down 
to sleep: ‘“‘There is just one comfort about 
it, mother, and that is, sometime I’ll tell a 
story that will begin, ‘When grandma was 
a little girl,’ and. ’ll be the grandmother 
in it,—‘ When grandma was a little girl, she 
didn’t like bread crusts until one night she 
was so hungry they tasted better than 
chocolate candy.’ And, mother, that’s to- 
night.’—Frances Margaret Fox, in the Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


Frozen Bubbles. 


It was one of the coldest days of winter. 
Benny came home from school, intending to 
brave the cold and go coasting till dark; 
but, when he found mamma had a sick-head- 
ache, he said nothing about coasting, but 
volunteered to amuse four-year-old Lulu 
while mamma lay down for a nap. ‘That’s 
the kind of a boy Benny was! 

“‘Let’s blow soap bubbles,’’ he said, tak- 
ing Lulu into the kitchen, where he made a 
cup of beautiful soap-suds. Each had a 
pipe, and they blew bubbles for a long time. 
The sun shone in at the window, making 
them all the colors of the rainbow. 

“Oh, I wish I could keep ’em!’’ sighed 
Lulu. ‘They are so pretty!’ 
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An idea came into Benny’s wise young 
head. He took a piece of an old, soft, 
woollen blanket, and, carrying it out into the 
shed, spread it very smoothly on the floor in 
an out-of-the-way corner. Then, going back 
into the kitchen, he said: 

“Now, Lulu, I’m going out into the shed 
to work a few minutes. It’s too cold for you 
out there, but, if my plans work well, I’ll 
wrap you up warm and take you out to see 
what I have done. You keep on blowing 
bubbles here.”’ 

“All right,” said Lulu, cheerfully. 

Benny carried out part of the soap-suds, 
and as rapidly as possible blew about a 
dozen bubbles, floating them on to the soft 
blanket. The cold was so intense that they 
froze instantly before they could burst; 
and there they stood, looking like so many 
delicate glass balls. 

When the blanket was well filled, Benny 
went in and, putting on Lulu’s warm wraps, 
took her out to see the bubbles. How sur- 
prised she was! 

“Can’t I roll ’em round?” she asked. 

“‘No indeed!” said Benny. ‘‘The least 
touch would break them all to smash!’ 

When mamma got up with her headache 
relieved, she had to go out and see the bub- 
bles, and so did papa when he came home. 

The night was so cold, and the shed door 
and windows being closed, so that there 
was no draught of air, the bubbles were as 
good as ever in the morning. But before 
noon they began to crack open and dry 
away, and, when Benny came home at night, 
the weather was milder and each bright 
bubble had vanished, leaving only a bit of 
soapsuds in its place. 

This is a true story, and some sharp day 
this winter you bright boys and girls can 
try the experiment for yourselves.—Mattie 
A, Baker, in Youth's Companion. 


Marjorie’s Hundred. 


Marjorie, aged nine, had not been having 
very satisfactory reports from school. Her 
father finally said, ‘‘Marjorie, for the first 
hundred you get I’ll give you a dollar.” 

Time went on, and the reward could not 
be claimed. One day the child was taken 
violently ill. Her mother sent for the doctor. 
When he had gone, Marjorie said, ‘‘ Mamma, 
am I very ill?” 

“No, dear, your temperature is a little 
over a hundred; but the doctor thinks you 
will be all right in a day or so.”’ 

Smiles broke through Marjorie’s tears. 

‘Now, mamma, I can have my dollar. 
Papa said he would give it to me if I could get 
a hundred in anything.”—Putisburg Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND Druceorsts. 
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The Tears of Harlequin. 
To you he gave his laughter and his jest, 
His words that of all words were merriest, 
His glad, mad moments when the lights flared high, 
And his wild song outshrilled the plaudits’ din. 
For you that memory, but happier I— 
I, who have known the tears of Harlequin. 


Not mine those moments when the roses lay 
Like red spilled wine on his triumphant way, 
And shouts acclaimed him through the music’s beat, 
Above the voice of flute and violin; 
But I have known his hour of sore defeat— 
I—I have known the tears of Harlequin. 


Light kisses and light words, they were not mine— 
Poor perquisites of many a Columbine 
Bought with his laughter, flattered by his jest; 
But, when despair broke through the painted grin, 
His tortured face has fallen on my breast— 
I—I have known the tears of Harlequin. 


You weep for him who look upon him dead, 
That joy and jest and merriment are fled; 
You weep for him, what time my eyes are dry, 
Knowing what peace a weary soul may win 
Stifled by too much masking—even I— 
I, who have known the tears of Harlequin. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


Centenaries. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


It is a blessed fact that every great author 
lives_to be a hundred years old. I refer, 
of course, not to the age of the great man’s 
body, but to the age of his mind. ‘The fame 
of his long life is his, but the blessing belongs 
to us short-lived creatures who are invited 
to his birthday party. 

In our plethoric libraries we are apt to 
find ourselves in the perplexing condition 
of that classic donkey of the philosophers 
which starved to death between two bales 
of hay. Among so many beckoning shelves 
we cannot decide which invitation to ac- 
cept. Wemight try blindman’s buff. Close 
your eyes, turn around three times, and 
settle upon the first book which your grop- 
ing fingers succeed in reaching. But that 
seems a trivial way to treat the classics. 
Suppose we should light upon John Calvin! 
What would he say to such a method of 
selection? We recall the fate of Servetus 
and decide to take no chances. With a final 
glance of despair we turn away from those 
shelves whose forces of attraction are 
“equal and opposite in direction,’’ and take 
up the daily newspaper. ‘There we find the 
weather report, and then the following 
item: ‘“‘Oliver Wendell Holmes, born Aug. 
29, 1809.”’ That settles it! With firm step 
we pass the disenchanted shelves before which 
we faltered five minutes ago, and soon we 
are lost in the genial pages of the dear old 
Autocrat. 

We like this old world well enough, and 
we are contented to take our millennium 
in centennial doses. And why should not 
our libraries be so arranged as to make this 
gradual millennial dawn more accessible? 
Let each year have its centennial shelves. 
Some shelves, perhaps, like 1909, would 
be overcrowded, while others would be but 
thinly stocked. Never mind! The human 
race can be trusted to fill in the vacant 
spaces until every year has its quota of 
genius. 

Talk about the ‘“‘Second Birth’’! Here 
is a greater miracle. A centenary, a bi- 
centenary, a tercentenary, and so on, until 
a truly venerable age is reached. For every 
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author who has seen one rebirth has a good 
chance of seeing another. It is not so great 
a feat to survive the second century as 
it is to survive the first. After a while one 
gets into the habit of living. Once fairly 
launched on the process of bumping the 
centuries, there is no reason why one should 
ever stop. 

Let us, then, rejoice in the centenary. 
Turn deaf ears to the disturbing whisper 
that our great man of this year is really no 
greater than he was last year. He has, at 
least, the dignity of two ciphers to mark 
his age, and that is enough for us. The 
dweller in time and space does not scorn 
the divisions of month and town because they 
happen to be arbitrary. And the casual 
reader of books need not despise the con- 
venient distinction of a hundred years. 
Under the magic spell of the centenary the 
library loses its terrors and becomes a friend. 

Groton, MAss. 


The New Theology. 


The Springfield Republican reports that 
some discussion has resulted from the 
recent address of Rev. Dr. Philip S. 
Moxom before the Unitarian Club of 
Worcester. With this in view, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord chose as the subject of his sermon 
at the Church of the Unity in this city Sun- 
day, “‘Eclecticism in Religion.” To illus- 
trate his sermon he chose for his text, 1 
Thessalonians v. 21, ‘Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.”’ Mr. Reccord 
said that conservative and radical are rela- 
tive terms. No denomination or church or 
individual has a monopoly of either of them. 
The problem for each has been how to com- 
bine these essentially diverse elements in one 
and the same individual or group. ‘This 
is the problem for the church of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Some of our evangelical friends are mak- 
ing one experiment. They are putting 
the new wine into the old wine-skins. They 
have retained the old phraseology, but have 
given it an interpretation so foreign to its 
original meaning that all identity is lost. 
Such attempts can never elicit much sym- 
pathy. We cannot escape the conviction 
that, when men accept the new thought, it 
is just as honest and honorable to enroll 
themselves under the new banner. We pre- 
fer to cast in our lot with those who have 
dared to raise the standard of liberal relig- 
ion and hold it aloft at any cost, rather than 
with those who have borrowed the truths 
which have been wrought out in the face of 
bitter opposition, used them to modify 
and reshape their own convictions, and then 
carefully replaced the ancient labels in order 
that the people might not note the change. 
The first law in religion is the law of abso- 
lute sincerity. We have a right to expect 
the teachers of religion to think their own 
thought and say what they think without 
indulging in all sorts of contortion acts in 
order to wear a theological coat which does 
not fit them and cannot be made to fit them 
by anything short of a miracle. 

A few of our liberal friends are trying 
the opposite experiment. They are try- 
ing to put the old wine into new wine-skins. 
They seek to clothe the old ideas in a new 
phraseology with the expectation that they 
will be accepted by an unsuspecting people. 
The effort is vain. It requires no great 
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powers of discrimination to penetrate the 
disguise and to discover that, while the hands 
are the hands of Esau, the voice is the voice 
of Jacob. ; 

To-day we are ready for a third experi- 
ment. We are ready to test all things and 
retain only that which is of demonstrable 
worth. This. is the application to religion 
of that principle of eclecticism which is in 
operation everywhere else in life. Whether 
applied to systems of doctrine, forms of 
worship, or methods of work, each is made to 
stand upon its own merits without regard 
to its antiquity or its youth. The new is 
accepted, not because it is new, but because 
it preserves all that was truest and best in 
the old. The old is retained, not because 
it is old, but because it has in itself that 
prineiple of life which enables it to adapt 
itself to ever-changing conditions. The 
question for each is not ‘“‘How old is it?” 
but “Will it work?” Such an attitude is 
the only guarantee of reverence for the 
past or of progress in the future. It ac- 
cepts and retains all the good the past has 
had, but keeps its mind and heart open to 
every newer and more perfect revelation of 
God. 
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Dr. Moxom, in speaking of the criticism 
by the press and clergy resulting from his 
address, said to the representative of the 
Springfield Republican Friday that in prac- 
tically every case the main facts which 
he brought out are disregarded absolutely, 
and a matter to which he referred, but in 
a very cursory way, made unduly promi- 
nent. He said that he stated as a sort of 
side issue that any amount of doubt or 
denial of any of the doctrines of the fall 
of man, the eternal punishment, the virgin 
birth, the resurrection of the body, the 
reality of the miraculous, or piacular atone- 
ment, would not keep any one out of the 
evangelical church or the true faith. In 
speaking of piacular atonement, he said 
that there was absolutely nothing in the 
New Testament to give birth to the belief 
that Jesus Christ came as a sacrifice for hu- 
manity. It is not consistent with the idea 
of a loving God and Father to believe that 
he would require any sacrifice or atonement 
such as theologians have indicated in the 
past. God does not have to be placated or 
appeased. 

Dr. Moxom said that there are five struc- 
tural elements of theology, and these he 
made the important factor of his address. 
Those who are criticising his words, he says, 
have not grasped these points, however, 
but instead have seized something upon 
which he laid but little stress. The five 
structural elements as outlined by Dr. 
Moxom are: first, an immanent God, 
second, identity of spirit; third, universality 
of law, which leaves no place for the mira- 
culous or supernatural while embracing all 
that is wonderful; fourth, contemporaneous 
revelation; and, fifth, propaganda of service, 
the spirit of Christ incorporated into the 
daily life of men. These are the cardinal 
elements of the new theology as seen by Dr. 
Moxom, which he says is being preached 
to-day very often without the minister or his 
congregation suspecting it. This new theol- 
ogy is not necessarily ‘‘new.’’ It has been 
a process, a growth, and has come gradually, 
but inevitably. One might as well attempt 
to stem the tide by commanding it to halt 
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as to attempt to resist this inevitable 
growth. Darwin’s theory of evolution was 
nothing startlingly new: the old Greek and 
Roman philosophers considered it, but Dar- 
win brought it vividly to the mind of the 
world. So is this theology nothing new: 
it is simply being brought more‘and more to 
the mind of the secular world. 


The Youthful Professions. 


There are two professions which are gen- 
erally supposed to stand at the opposite poles 
of human interest and activity, but which 
have in common one very remarkable feature. 
These are the pulpit and the stage; and, un- 
like all other professions, the public demand 
in their professors the indispensable quality 
of youthfulness. When a physician leaves 
the medical school, he knows that in all 
human probability he will have to get through 
a long apprenticeship of obscurity, and pos- 
sibly privation, before he can command a 
living wage. No matter how brilliant he 
may be in the conduct of his profession, or 
* how thorough in his preparation for its ex- 
acting duties, he is admitted to the confi- 
dence of his patients with grudging hesita- 
tion. It is sometimes humorously pathetic 
to see the efforts made by the youthful doc- 
tor to simulate the appearance of age. The 
premature whiskers he will nourish, the dig- 
nified costume he will assume. He is con- 
scious that every year added to his age is a 
valuable asset in his professional success. 
At sixty years of age, when he is at the top 
of his power, his services are most eagerly 
sought and most affluently remunerated. 
The young lawyer is just as heavily handi- 
capped by the misfortune of youth. Even 
to look young is a heavy weight on his 
aspirations. Youthfulness is something to 
be explained, to be apologized for. Age and 
experience are held to be indispensable. 
The late Thomas Reed left the chair of the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
after a long and brilliant political career, to 
enter a law firm in New York, with a yearly 
salary of $50,000. The late Justice Miller 
of the United States Supreme Court, at 
seventy years of age, was offered a like 
amount. When you enter the two profes- 
sions, the pulpit and the stage, you find 
yourself in a different intellectual atmos- 
phere. In rare and exceptional cases you 
find the actor of fifty or fifty-five still holds 
the stage, but he usually does so with les- 
sened popularity and greatly lessened sal- 
ary. And his lease of popularity is gener- 
ally determined by his ability to simulate 
youthfulness of appearance. At that age he 
is oftener found wearing his shoes out on 
the “Great White Way,” which is the via 
dolorosa of the aged actor. He may have 
‘marked ability and an exquisite command of 
the delicate technic of his difficult art; but, 
if he has passed the ‘“‘dead line”’ of fifty, he 
is a “has been,’ to be pushed into ob- 
security. 

In the sacred profession the conditions are 
even more anomalous. Here is a calling 
which not only demands generous scholar- 
ship, but the ripening influence of spiritual 
experience, some personal knowledge of the 
deeper tides of sympathy for pain and be- 
reavement, and a wide touch with the temp- 
tations and struggles and trials of our common 
life. And yet, in almost every Christian 
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denomination, if a large and prosperous 
church is without a pastor, its supply com- 
mittee demands in its candidates the indis- 
pensable quality of youth. ‘Throw knowl- 
edge, experience, wisdom, and ripened char- 
acter into one scale, and youth in the other, 
and the latter will almost always tip the 
beam. We see popular boy preachers crowd- 
ing popular churches; and recently a child 
in knickerbockers was calling upon vast mul- 
titudes of admiring listeners to repent of 
sins of which he is not old enough to know 
the meaning. If a youth of seventeen was 
advertised as the “Boy Surgeon,” it would 
touch the American sense of humor.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Patti, Adelina.’’ 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


Even though Bartlett assures us that the 
epigram “‘It is worse than a crime—it is a 
blunder,” be a misquotation, so grimly felici- 
tous a misquotation is it that the world is 
not prepared to give it up. So continually 
does a stinging sense of shame over a mere 
inistake out-rankle a justifiable remorse over 
a really serious misdemeanor that, rightly 
or wrongly, we are inclined to bow the head 
in acceptance of the ruthless dictum, ‘‘ worse 
than a crime—a blunder.” Still, it is not a 
consoling criterion of conduct, and I confess 
to a sympathetic smile of relief at the experi- 
ence of a friend who but lately came, re- 
joicing, to tell me that he had finally suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the incubus of the 
epigram. His illumination, he said, had 
come to him through a new pursuit, the 
study of the gentle art of indexing. 

The indexing of books, in so far as my 
friend had ever concerned himself about it, 
had appeared a simple enough fmatter,— 
merely a summarizing, more or less detailed, 
of names and subjects mentioned in the text. 
On addressing himself, however, to the pre- 
liminary course of study as to the prepara- 
tion of such a summary, he at once perceived 
there were lions in the path. ‘The most for- 
midable of these lions were these grave and 
weighty elucidations themselves, works com- 
posed, as they erroneously stated, for the 
express purpose of throwing light on an 
intricate and often misconceived subject. 
It would seem, then, that indexing was no 
light pastime for an idle hour, but an exact 
science to be approached soberly, sadly, and 
with a chastened mind. 

To have one’s lot cast entirely among 
people infinitely one’s superior exercises, we 
all know, a depressing rather than a stimu- 
lating effect. Such an effect did certain 
chapters, in the serious works alluded to, 
produce on the average and untrained intel- 
ligence of my friend, chapters setting forth 
example after example of perfection as em- 
bodied in an index. It was not that the 
elucidations were abstruse, but the minutize 
of detail concerning alphabetizing, headings, 
indenture, and what not, were so exact and 
pharisaical, the departure from them by a 
hair’s-breadth called forth such scorn and 
contumely on the part of the learned author, 
that the humble seeker after light was about 


to close the book in despair of ever master- | 


ing the difficulties, when the heading of 
another chapter caught his eye,—‘‘ Faulty 
Examples of Indexing.’’ ‘The humble seeker 
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after light read, relaxed, smiled superior. 
No, not even his ignorance, so he flattered 
himself, would have perpetrated 


“Mill on Liberty, 
on the Floss.’ 


And, when he reached 


“Patti, Adelina, 
» oyster,” 


he fairly laughed aloud. 

Yes, the day was won. It was not only 
that he was filled with a pleasant sense of 
superiority over the young lady (it was a 
young lady) who had so artlessly enrolled 
diva and dainty under one and the same 
head, but that his constricted heart had sud- 
denly expanded in a glow of grateful warmth. 
The austere perfections of the impeccably 
correct indexers had left him cold, nay, 
paralyzed his very faculties, whereas the 
ingenuous fellow-sufferer of the ‘patti’ had 
stimulated him to renewed endeavor. He 
longed to clasp her hand and tell her what a 
flood of illumination her until now scantily 
appreciated effort had shed along the dark- 
some path. 

Our virtues are, for the most part, incon- 
spicuous, our achievements unappreciable, 
our blunders legion. Is it presumptuous to 
hope that among the latter there may, at 
least, be found a few vital enough in humor 
and humanity to cheer on his way some dis- 
couraged brother? 


The Richmond Church. 


February 24 the last payment on our 
parsonage falls due, and, if we do not meet 
it, it will mean great cost to us and great 
distress. So far all of our obligations have 
been met. Our church is entirely free of 
debt, and, if we can make our next pay- 
ment on the parsonage, it will free us from 
debt altogether and will be a great blessing 
to our work. ‘This property is held by the 
American Unitarian Association.. 

Dear friends, please help us once more. 
We have done all we can to help ourselves. 
Do not let us fail at the last. A few hun- 
dred dollars will help us out. Contributions 
may be sent our treasurer, Mr. F. L. Jobson, 
1504 Floyd Avenue, Richmond, Va., or to 
me. Joun IL. ROBINSON. 


The Harvard Theological Review. 

The Editorial Committee of the Harvard 
Theological Review, Profs. George F. Moore, 
William W. Fenn, and James H. Ropes, 
has recently sent out a circular to express 
its sincere appreciation of the interest taken 
in the Review as shown not only by an un- 
expectedly large and increasing subscription 
list, but also by the many letters of ap- 
proval and criticism which have been re- 
ceived from subscribers. These letters have 
been so profitable for advice and suggestion 
that the committee wishes to extend such 
active and sympathetic co-operation among 
the friends and readers of the Review. ‘The 
Review has indeed no other purpose than 
to serve effectively the needs of those who 
are interested in the progress of religious 
life and truth, and the committee, realizing 
the varied needs of those actively engaged 
in the work which the Review is designed to 
assist, respectfully and urgently invites sub- 
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seribers to aid in making it more serviceable 
by suggestions as to subjects which should 
be treated and the kind of articles which 
should be published. Specific criticisms of 
the policy of the Review will be heartily 
welcomed. Although the committee is 
primarily responsible to the Faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School, which is charged 
with the management of the Review, it 
wishes to be also, so far as is practicable, 
a committee of its constituency, from whom 
it seeks counsel and guidance. 

Communications should be addressed to 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Danville Industrial and Normal 
School. 


The following appeal first appeared 
in the December 2d issue of the Chris- 
tian Register. ‘There has been a gener- 
ous response to it, and the trustees take 
this opportunity of returning their grateful 
thanks to all contributors. An option has 
been secured until March 1 on a desirable 
lot of real estate, with large and convenient 
buildings, just outside of Danville, Ky. The 
greater part of the purchase price has al- 
ready been contributed, and, if an additional 
$2,000 can be secured before that date, the 
property will be purchased and the school 
established on what the Trustees believe 
will be a permanent basis. For this much 
desired purpose they again ask for further 
contributions. 


No larger or finer philanthropical obliga- 

tion rests upon the people of the North than 
to aid the colored people of the South. In 
addition to all the appeals—and appeals 
which have been so generously and un- 
ceasingly met, and must increase year by 
year—we make known an earnest one in 
behalf of Mr. D. 5. 5. Goodloe at Danville, 
Ky. 
Mr. Goodloe is a graduate of Meadville 
Theological School and of Allegheny Col- 
lege. He has gone among his own people, 
where he has the respect and confidence of 
both the colored and white population. He 
has opened a school for the better class of 
young persons, taking them when they have 
finished their education in the public schools 
of Kentucky. He is carrying it on also as 
an industrial school and in the interests of 
Unitarian Christianity. He needs a larger 
and a better plant, and for this requires the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars. 

A corporation of the persons named has 
been formed in Boston, to receive and dis- 
burse this money. We appeal earnestly 
to you for this sum, because we have full 
confidence in the man and his work, which 
are so well regarded by his friends that they 
have pledged to Mr. Goodloe his salary and 
running expenses of the school for three 
years. 

As at Tuskegee and Hampton the needy 
at first depended upon a Washington or an 
Armstrong, but, fully established, will go 
on when these give up, so we believe in the 
future this school will go on when Mr. 
Goodloe can no longer be its leading spirit. 
Contributions may be sent to any of the 
trustees or to Mr. Charles O. Richardson, 
treasurer, 93 Franklin Street, Boston. 

The trustees are James De Normandie, 
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Henry Endicott, Roderick Stebbins, Horace 
S. Sears, Howard N. Brown, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert Winsor, Charles F. Russell, 
and Samuel A. Eliot. 

A former appeal in the interests of Mr. 
Goodloe’s School was signed by Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., Howard N. Brown, James De 
Normandie, D.D., Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
John Perkins Forbes, Roger S. Forbes, 
Paul R. Frothingham, Austin S. Garver, 
John Haynes Holmes, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Charles E. Park, Charles F. Russell, Charles 
E. St John, Franklin Chester Southworth, 
Roderick Stebbins. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The annual report of the Children’s 
Mission has just been received by the Sun- 
day-schools. It has been delayed some 
four months in delivery, owing to the great 
pressure of work of the past summer, when 
it was felt that service to the needy should 
come first and reports might follow when 
there was time for them. ‘The report is of 
great interest and shows, in addition to the 
many attractive pictures which always 
characterize it, several new features. 

The report of the superintendent opens 
with the sentence, ‘‘Thoroughness, efficiency, 
persistency to the finish are the watchwords 
held ever before the workers of the Children’s 
Mission at the close of its sixtieth year,’ and 
this idea is carried throughout the report. 
The interesting cases cited would convince 
one that the opening sentence voices a real- 
ized fact. 

A new feature of the report is the map of 
Eastern Massachusetts, showing not only 
the location and distance from Boston of 
every family in which a child is placed, but 
also the number of children placed in each 
family, the faith of the children, and of the 
family. On this map is also indicated 
whether the children and families are white 
or colored, and whether board is paid, or the 
children are taken free of charge, or earn 
wages. A note in relation to this map 
states that ‘‘children are placed near Boston 
(81 per cent. within thirty miles) where they 
may be readily visited; that they are placed 
in families of their own faith; that they are 
not placed in stagnating communities; 
that brothers and sisters are placed together.’’ 

Another advance in the work is shown by 
the long list of dentists, located in various 
centres around which the children are placed, 
who are giving practically free service to 
the children sent them by the Mission. 

The Mission buildings, vacated as a 
Home for children in June, 1907, are now 
fully utilized for charitable purposes. The 
Mission reserves for its own use the first 
floor, basement, and upper floor of one of 
its buildings, and is housing on its second 
floor the Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants. The large yard is 
used as a playground for the little girls of 
a neighboring public school, and at the time 
of compiling the report negotiations were 
pending with the newly organized News- 
boys’ Club giving for their occupancy, free 
of rental, the remainder of the property, 
but with the understanding that they are to 
buy the entire property at the end of their 
lease of five years, or sooner if they so 
elect. 

The Mission has been making careful 
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studies of results during one year, and 
among other facts, shown in tabulated 
form, is that the parents of 96 per cent. of 
the 749 children for whom application was 
made had come with the expectation that 
separation between them and their children 
would be necessary, yet the Mission, by 
dint of careful work, was able to hold to- 
gether 42 per cent. of children and their 
parents. 

This review does not give one an adequate 
idea of the human interest of the report. 
Those who wish to read it more in detail 
may receive it upon application to the office 
of the Mission at 279 Tremont Street. 

The work of the Mission is only limited by 
its funds. The demands upon it are now 
much greater than’can be met by the many 
Sunday-schools who have stood loyally from 
the beginning by this Mission of their crea- 
tion of sixty years ago. The report closes 
with an appeal to adults for their support, 
which is greatly needed if the Mission is to 
receive and help all those children who are 
reaching out to it for assistance. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Our Duty and Privilege. 


It is a pleasure to announce another new 
Sunday School in addition to the ones men- 
tioned in the Register of last week. In 
Youngstown, Ohio, we welcome the latest 
addition to our ranks. Rev. Mr. Westwood 
tells me that all is opening well, and he starts 
out with the “‘Beacon Series’’ for his school. 
We may rely on one maxim in missionary 


movements. Where there is a Sunday 
School, the prospect is bright. 
* * * * * * * 


That statement leads me to the larger 
and universal fact, which I never cease to 
emphasize: We must think about the young 
people, and plan to interest and hold them. 
Whether in new or older conditions, the de- 
mand is the same, and our serious duty is 
to draw to our allegiance and service the 
“rising generation.’”? Nothing has appealed 
to me more in all my experience, than the 
letters I have received from fathers and 
mothers who wished to establish home Sun- 
day Schools. They had no church to go 
to, of our faith. They could not allow their 
children to come under the ordinary teach- 
ing of the churches in their village or town. 
Their appeal to us was pathetic in its real 
spirit, and we have done everything in our 
power to foster these isolated and domestic 
centres of religious education. We have 
donated books, and given advice, and co- 
operated heartily. This is our position to- ~ 
day, with great zeal; and I solicit, from any 
source, correspondence on this phase of 
our work. 

There are those who wish to know our 
views, to reach out to certain ideals, to find 
a fellowship of great breadth. To such I 
ever extend a cordial hand, and with these 
cases of home conscience and home desires 
for our faith I have complete sympathy. 

* * * * * * * 

The practical application of all this means 
that if we, as a denomination, will come up~ 
to.the support of the Sunday-School So- 
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ciety, or in any other way advance the work 
of religious education, there will be larger 
hope for the progress and spread of our 
liberal faith. Education is a rallying watch- 
word to-day; but we mean by that word 
a large, complete result. To such an end 
our activities are directed, and for this 
grand result our efforts tend. 

* * * * * 
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May I add this comment to the general 
subject broached in the above paragraphs? 
How are we called upon, we who love our 
own faith, to advance best the liberal 
movement in religion? Certainly not by 
diffusing and losing ourselves in a senti- 
mental sympathy with freedom and progress 
as a whole. Let us give good heed to our 
particular mission; let us cultivate our 
own garden; let us prove our merits by 
producing results in our allotted field. That 
means loyalty and service. Into the great 
market of denominational progress and prod- 
ucts, let us contribute the largest and best 
harvests. To look around and praise, and 
to appreciate is not enough. From the 
soil of our inherited convictions and oppor- 
tunities we must develop the finest growth 
possible of character and example, leaving 
to our associates in different folds their 
evident and beneficial labors. In other 
words, we have our part to fill and our work 
to do. Religious loyalty—and by that I 
mean a frank avowal of our convictions with 
attending works—is the need of the hour. 
Let us get together and stand together for 
what we value and believe. In such a case 
there will be proper attention paid to the 
young, by wise training in things spiritual 
and supreme. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Suggestions. 


On Temperance. 


It has been suggested that ‘‘temperance 
is a subject important enough to command 
the attention of our Unitarian Young People 
at their largest meetings. We can hardly 
afford to seem indifferent when scientists, 
doctors, jurists, etc., the world over are 
giving the matter attention, to say nothing 
of the churches in general.”’ 

To members of our programme commit- 
tees and to all who desire helps for their 
meetings this suggestion of temperance may 
prove a most timely one. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society pub- 
lishes a large number of tracts and pam- 
phlets on the subject of temperance and will 
be glad to distribute these more widely and 
to confer with any one interested. Speakers, 
as far as possible, are provided for all kinds 
of temperance meetings. 


On Truth, Worship, and Service. 


The suggestion has also been made that 
the words of our motto, “Truth, Worship, 
and Service,’’ be brought more to the fore 
than has been done the past few years. 

These may fittingly be made the subject 
of a paper or an evening’s address. The 
younger members should hear this motto 
frequently, perhaps committing to memory 
the verses that were so familiar to our older 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


Court Street 


CAPITAL - - 
SURPLUS .-_ =- 


BOSTON 


Temple Place 
$1,500,000 
6,000,000 


QUR system of BANKING BY MAIL makes it easy for people 
living at a distance to open checking or saving accounts. 


Deposits sent by mail 


may be 


in the form of money 


orders or checks and they are acknowledged the day they 


are received. 


MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES 


young people some ten years or more ago. 
Regarding Truth,— 


“Revelation is not sealed; 
Answering unto man’s endeavor, 
Truth and right are still revealed.”’ 

Regarding Worship,— 

“What are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands in 

prayer?”’ 

Regarding Service,— 

“Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 

alone, 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine 


” 


own. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


A public meeting in memory of Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix will be held in Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Friday, Febru- 
ary 11, at 2.30 o’clock, under the auspices 
of the National Alliance. 


On Monday, February 7, at 11 A.M., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
the officers of the New England Alliance 
Branches will meet to discuss methods of 
work and duties of officers. 


The Wednesday Noon Service in King’s 
Chapel, February 9, will be conducted by 
Rev. Louis Cornish. Lowell Institute Lect- 
ure, February 7, 2.30 P.M., by Prof. J. W. 
Platner, ‘‘Independency as a Principle 
of Church Order.” 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at ‘‘The Westminster,’’ Copley 
Square, Boston, Monday, February 7. 
Rey. George W. Cutter, host. Luncheon at 
1 P.M. Subject of paper, ‘‘ Resurrection.” 
George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada will meet for 
conference at 11 A.M., on Monday, Febru- 
ary 7, at 104 East 20th Street, New York. 
All who are interested in the distribution 
of Unitarian literature are cordially invited 
toattend. Mrs. C. E. St. John will preside. 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association will hold a reunion 
at the South Congregational -Church (Dr. 
Hale’s), Boston; Tuesday, February 22, at 
12 mM. Luncheon at rt p.m. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York, toastmaster. 


Tickets (before February 19), 75 cents, of 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage, chairman, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOoL UNION OF 
Boston.—The fourth regular meeting of the 


' twenty-seventh season was held in the parlors 
| of the South Congregational Church, Mon- 


day evening, January 17. After the usual 
social hour and supper the meeting was 
called to order by the president for a brief 
devotional service. As is the custom at 
least once in each year, the meeting was 
arranged as a departmental conference, and 
after the opening service the delegates 
were separated into three divisions, each in 
a room by itself, with its own leader. 

The Union was fortunate in securing the 
services of Prof. Arthur I. Norton and Mr. 
Henry W. Holmes, both of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in Harvard University, 
as leaders of two of its divisions, Prof. 
Norton of the Division of Senior and Inter- 
mediate teachers and Mr. Holmes of the 
Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 

The superintendent’s division was in 
charge of the Superintendents’ Union, with 
the president, Mr. Charles H. Johnson of 
Quincy, as chairman. After an hour spent 
in discussing matters of interest and im- 
portance to their own grades of work, the 
divisions were called together for a closing 
service. All departments reported a very 
helpful session. E. H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


Netw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION ALLIANCE.— 
The mid-winter meeting was held in the 
Channing Church, Newton, on Thursday, 
January 27, the president, Mrs. Alma Faunce 
Smith of Quincy, presiding. The morning 
session opened with an address of greeting 
from the minister of the church, Rev. 
Adelbert IL. Hudson. The subject, ‘‘Per- 
sonal Responsibility,’ was presented in five- 
minute papers by five women workers. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., n. 
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Miss Langmaid of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mrs. Witherell of West Roxbury, 
Miss Torr, National secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Mrs. Donahue of- 
Manchester, N.H., and Mrs. Tufts of Exeter, 
N.H. These papers presented entirely dif- 
ferent views as a result of personal experience. 
A general discussion followed. By vote it 
was expressed as the sense of the meeting 
that it would be helpful for branches to sub- 
scribe for missionary purposes to the 
Christian Register and other denominational 
publications; that the support of such pub- 
lications be brought at once before each 
Alliance branch; that the delegates pledge 
themselves to renewed loyalty to the churches 
and recognize their responsibility as Uni- 
tarian women for church attendance; and 
that they acknowledge their appreciation 
of the loyalty and generosity of Mr. Geo. H. 
Ellis, the publisher of the Christian Register. 

Mrs. Keyes, chairman of National Com- 
mittee on Appeals, then explained the various 
appeals now before the Branches and urged 
each Branch to contribute to each appeal. 
Richmond, Va., needs its help before Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mrs. Lord reported briefly for the Post- 
office Mission work, after which the meeting 
adjourned for luncheon. At the afternoon 
session the roll call showed an attendance 
of 463 delegates from 91 Branches. 

Mrs. Stevens, chairman of the Cheerful 
Letter Committee of Wollaston, described 
their work. 

Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of Salem took 
for his subject, ‘‘Our Responsibility as 
Mediators.’’ He said the craving for me- 
diatorship is one of the underlying religious 
needs. In all preaching there must be 
more than truth, there must be truth and 
personality. From this need arose the 
worship of the saints. The sense of need 
grows daily greater, but the acceptance of 
older forms and means of mediation fails. 
We should be as living Bibles and Epistles 
seen and read of all men. Men ask to see 
God revealed in the lives of men about them. 

Rev. Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg 
spoke on “Freedom and Responsibility,” 
saying: ‘‘Personal Responsibility is closely 
connected with the law of liberty. There 
is none whose duty and responsibility is so 
great as those who are free. We, as Uni- 
tarians, have a very definite faith, Love to 
God and Love to man as set forth and ex- 
emplified in Jesus Christ. The term “lib- 
eral’ is greatly misunderstood. We enjoy 
freedom from State control and freedom 
from ecclesiastical control. The govern- 
ment of our church is congregational. ‘The 
Unitarian has established freedom of in- 
dividual belief. 
test for fellowship. It is but recently that 
this full freedom has been enjoyed, and it 
entails a great amount of responsibility. 
Liberty is to be regarded as a means for 
growth and progress. 

At the close of the addresses, the president 
urged the attendance of delegates at distant 
meetings. After a vote of appreciation for 
the speakers of the day and of the hospitality 
of the hostess Branch, the meeting was ad- 
journed. The spring session will be held 
in Lowell in April. Alice D. Sanborn, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The forty- 
third annual meeting was held with the 
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First Unitarian Church in Clinton, Rev. 
J. C. Duncan, minister, January 26 and 27. 

Public worship was conducted Wednes- 
day evening by Mr. Duncan, assisted by 
Rev. W. A. Wood of Upton. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
who showed the duty and the beauty of the 
higher life of love or good will or friendship. 
A goodly number of visitors from the sur- 
rounding towns of Hudson, Berlin, Bolton, 
Lancaster, and Leominster attended the 
service. On Thursday morning a brief 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
S. C. Beane, Jr., of Worcester. The reports 
of the secretary, treasurer, Missionary Com- 
mittee, and council were read. A memorial 
in appreciation of the late Edward F. Tolman 
of Worcester, for many years treasurer of 


The subject for consideration was ‘‘ How 
to strengthen the Liberal Church, through 
the Conduct of Public Worship,” and the 
speaker was Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson. 
He made it plain that the church is pri- 
marily a place of worship, and should be 
preserved from unholy associations. Rev. 
W.F. Skerrye of Templeton spoke in discus- 
sion and commended Mr. Baltzly’s position. 

Luncheon was served in the neighboring 
new town house. Upon reassembling, the 
report of the Credential Committee showed 
an attendance of 20 ministers, 96 dele- 
gates, and 235 visitors, a total of 351, rep- 
resenting 28 of the 33 churches constituting 
the conference. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Judge Smith, Clinton; vice-presidents, 
Rev. Alvin F. Bailey, Barre, A. L. Butter- 
worth, Esq., Brookfield; treasurer, Mr. 
Daniel W. Lincoln, Worcester; secretary, 
Rey. J. C. Duncan, Clinton. Directors: 
Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester; Hamilton 
Mayo, Esq., Leominster; Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, Hopedale; Miss Clara H. Billings, 
Worcester; Rev. E. F. Hayward, Marl- 
boro; Mr. Clarence W. Colburn, Fitchburg. 
Missionary Committee: Revs. C. B. Elder, 
Worcester; Rev. W. L. Walsh, Brook- 
field; and Rev. Abbott Peterson, Lan- 
caster. Missionary Council for three years: 
Judge Smith and Rev. A. S. Garver; for 
two years, Mr. Daniel W. Lincoln. 

It was voted that the matter of increas- 
ing the assessments for the churches fifty 
per cent. be referred to the directors, and 
that in making an increased assessment a 
statement be sent to the churches of the 
reason for it. 

The thanks of the conference were ex- 
tended to the church in Clinton for its 
hospitality, to the preacher and the speakers 
of the occasion. 

The topic, “The Work of the Liberal 
Church,’’ was opened by Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
of Sudbury, who said that we need religion 
more than ever, and that the church is the 
need and outgrowth of the human soul. 
Because the church is founded on the, re- 
ligion of Jesus, men wonder what Jesus 
would do if he were here to-day. But, when 
the motive power that was in him is in the 
church, the consciousness of the Eternal 
God—the expression of that divine con- 
sciousness—will take care of itself. The 
business of the preacher is to stir men’s 
souls and inspire them to do their duty. 
In a small way the institutional Church is 
doing what many churches are doing in a 
large way. The real liberal church has 
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begun to place the emphasis upon religion, 
and to realize that its work is that of trans- 
muting the facts of science into spiritual 
vitality and soul power. 

The next speaker, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., 
of Grafton, began by speaking of the dif- 
ference in church work to-day and sixty or 
seventy years ago. Now the church is no 
more the one social centre, while the dimin- 
ishing population of most of our country 
towns and the many rivals of churches in 
cities make it increasingly difficult to meet 
the annual expenses. 

We are confronted with the stern fact 
that Massachusetts is not even a Protestant 
(Commonwealth. This means that never 
has there come to_us a call so emphatic to 
abandon trifles, silence our petty disputa- 
tions, and turn to the momentous task of 
making liberal churches vigorous, well- 
equipped, and commanding institutions. 
Our boasted New England manufactures are 
costing us the price of New England itself. 
We need a more permanent ministry and 
this means a substantial endowment to 
almost every church. 

Every church should have vital relations 
with the missionary bodies of the denomina- 
tion. A loud demand is now made that our 
churches busy themselves more in civic and 
social matters. ‘“‘This new summons,”’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘fairly makes my head whirl. 
IT am not equal to the task, nor do I see it 
practicable, and as little do I believe that 
it would accomplish anything more than to 
obtain the opinion of one man, publicly ex- 
pressed, on a variety of matters which he is 
no more competent to dispose of ex cathedra 
than is the average, upright, and intelligent 
man of the street.” 

Civic interest we must have, a civic 
conscience must be kept alive, and light on 
all public and social questions must come 
largely from the Christian Church. But 
concerning the particular functions of the 
minister there is no better example than that 
of the Master himself, who refused to be a 
judge between man and man, and refrained 
from political intermeddling with the evils 
of his time. 

The conference closed with brief remarks 
bearing on the work of the liberal church by 
the Rev. C. E. Tomlin of Gardner, all present 
joining with him in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 
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CHICOPEE, Mass.—January 11 the so- 
ciety held its annual supper and meeting, 
with some seventy present, to which Rev. 
Arthur Coar of Holyoke, secretary of the 
Valley Conference, brought its greeting and 
a word of inspiration. At that time nine 
new members were admitted, seven of them 
young people, to whom a formal welcome 
was extended in the morning service Jan- 
uary 23. In connection with the latter the 
pastor, whose theme was ‘‘The Communion 
of the Saints,’’ read some interesting and 
inspiring letters from former members and 
attendants who responded to the query, 
“What has the Chicopee church meant to 
you?”’ ‘The same evening a platform meet- 
ing was held under conference auspices, 
the first gun in a campaign to be carried 
on up and down the valley. Its general 
theme, ‘‘The Church of the Modern Spirit: 
Its Aims and Claims on You,” was in this 
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case ably presented by Rev. H. E. Smith 
of Northampton and Rey. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Unitarian Society: Impressive services were 
held on the evening of January 25, when 
Rev. Sydney Bruce Snow was installed as 
pastor. There was a large attendance, in- 
cluding members of the Concord Ministerial 
Association, delegates from churches in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and a 
party of friends and relatives from Boston 
and vicinity. The opening voluntary and 
anthem were followed by the invocation by 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens of the First Parish, 
Fitchburg, Mass., a classmate in theology 
of Mr. Snow. For the Scripture reading the 
‘twelfth chapter of First Corinthians was 
suitably selected by Rev. John Vannevar 
of the White Memorial Universalist Church 
in Concord. The sermon was by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, who spoke with his 
well-known charm and eloquence concern- 
ing the place and function of a minister in 
this decade. The call of God to preach is 
still heard, and a pastor has to-day, as in 
years past, the chance to so show his re- 
liance upon religion as to make it seem to 
others a vital force. ‘The installation prayer 
was offered by Rev. James De Normandie 
of the First Parish, Roxbury, Mass., whose 
ripe experience in the ways of God and man 
found beautiful utterance. Dean W. W. 
Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School gave 
the charge to the minister, and beneath its 
quiet humor were keen comments on an 
Eastern congregation as contrasted with a 
Western one and on traits manifested every- 
where by church-goers. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. Henry 
C. McDougall of Franklin, N.H., who has 
a bishop-like knowledge and care of Uni- 
tarian interests in the State. A cordial 
greeting from the other churches in the city 
was spoken by Rev. George H. Reed, pastor 
over the parent orthodox parish from which 
the Unitarian one parted in 1827. Judge 
R. E. Walker of the New Hampshire Su- 
preme Court, as chairman of the prudential 
committee, fittingly voiced the welcome of 
the church over which Mr. Snow is to pre- 
side and emphasized the results to be achieved 
by loyal support of the minister. A friendly 
charge to the people was given by the pre- 
ceding pastor, Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn, 
now preaching at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
The concluding hymn was written for Mr. 
Snow to be sung at his installation by Walter 
Prichard Eaton, lately on the staff of the 
New York Sun. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the new minister. Mr. Snow is 
the seventeenth clergyman to be installed 
over the church, which has been fortunate 
in its pastorates and which had its pulpit 
filled for a short time by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Rev. Mr. Snow is a native of 
Winchester, Mass. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1901. He then engaged in 
newspaper work on the Boston Transcript 
for a year, pursuing at the same time his 
theological studies. He was graduated from 
the Divinity School at Cambridge in 1905. 
His only previous ministry has been at 
Palo Alto, Cal., where he was eminently 
successful, building a new church and in- 
creasing the membership to a degree which 
gave the society a standing among the 
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leading churches of the denomination on 
the Pacific slope. Well-endowed naturally 
and thoroughly trained for the pulpit, Mr. 
Snow also seems to possess those qualities 
of mind and heart and that spirit of rever- 
ence and worship which will enable him to 
fulfil Mr. Eliot’s sermon’s vision of the 
minister who shall be a man among his 
fellows, and yet one to look up to and rely 
upon for guidance,—one who will arouse 
the dormant best that is in his parishioners. 
When he accepted the urgent call to the 
church in this city, it was in response to a 
unanimous desire on the part of all members; 
and his pastorate, which began unofficially 
several weeks ago, is already proving most 
happy and effective. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell: 
The January meeting of the Alliance branch 
was of unusual interest, being made a union 
meeting of the women of all the churches 
in town, to discuss the topic, ‘‘What are 
our Churches doing for Temperance?”’ The 
meeting was well attended, in spite of a 
severe storm, and much enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. The lady from the Roman Catholic 
church spoke of the noble work done by 
that church through the League of the Cross, 
and especially by the Father Mathew So- 
ciety. The wife of the Episcopalian clergy- 
man reported the efforts of the Church Total 
Abstinence Society and the Church Temper- 
ance Society, the work of various junior 
societies among the boys, and the substi- 
tutes for saloons provided by the church 
workers. The Methodist and Baptist speak- 
ers told of the active work in their churches 
and Sunday-schools, as well as in co-opera- 
tion with the Anti-Saloon League and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
whose president is a Methodist. Mrs. Mary 
P. Wells Smith spoke of the strong stand 
taken in the early days of temperance work 
by such prominent Unitarians as Channing, 
Pierrepont, Theodore Parker, Thomas Starr 
King, and others. Later workers interested 
in the work were Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Mrs. Livermore, Dr. John F. Moors, and 
others, and among well-known Unitarians 
to-day standing for temperance were men- 
tioned President Charles W. Eliot, ex-Gov, 
John D. Long, and President Taft. The 
widely extended influence exerted by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society through the 
large circulation of its excellent tracts, as 
well as in other ways, was described, and a 
strong appeal made that all Unitarians who 
believe in that work should co-operate by 
joining the society. Four new members 
joined. A social tea closed the meeting, 
which was voted a success by every one 
present of all denominations. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis: At the close of the service 
on Sunday morning, January 23, eight 
people were admitted to the fellowship of 
the church. This makes fourteen who have 
entered the fellowship since the beginning 
of the church year, and a total of thirty 
within a period of less than ten months. 
This is but an indication of the increasing 
life of the church. ‘The new vitality is being 
manifested all along the line. The average 
attendance is also much better, being double 
what it was at the same period last year. 
On Wednesday evening, January 19, about 
forty-five men met for the purpose of or- 
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ganizing a men’s club. Of the number 
present thirty-one signed the enrolment 
paper, and appointed a committee to draft 
a system of organization and submit a list 
of nominations at a meeting to be held 
Tuesday evening, February 1. On the 
whole, it seems as if this movement were 
reaping the advantages of the long years of 
quiet and persistent work, and were to justify 
all the effort that*has been put into it. 


San Francisco, Cay.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The East- 
ern tourist, who has a vague pity for the 
isolation and loneliness of the churches 
across the continent from the American 
Athens, gets an electric shock when he enters 
into the activities of this historic church of 
the Pacific coast. The visitor to the city 
should go to this-church, not alone for its 
history or its fine architecture, its artistic 
interior, but also to see the beautiful Horatio 
Stebbins Memorial covering the entire wall 
behind the pulpit. It is a recent gift of 
Mrs. Annie W. Porter and her son, Bruce 
Porter, the artist. It represents the pro- 
gressive revelation of truth and mankind’s 
increasing awakening to the dawning light. 
One of the evangelists is hailing the Messiah, 
the rising Sun of Righteousness,—‘Lo! at 
length the True Light—light for every man 
born into the world.” The church is a 
centre of radiant energy, vitally alive and 
earnest. The preaching, eloquent, highly 
intellectual, is yet more markedly spiritual, 
and the church service is ideal. Responses, 
reading, music, are each parts of one har- 
monious whole. ‘The choir does not ‘‘render’’ 
selections, it takes its part in a service of - 
worship, and, could self-effacement further 
go, the women singers wear no hats. If 
Mr. Leavitt and his choir could make a 
pilgrimage to all our churches, just to give 
the Beatitudes, it would mean a spiritual 
awakening to those churches. The congre- 
gation is large, notably of men, and, quite 
evidently, notable men, not only the old 
men for counsel, but the young men of action, 
with, seemingly, too, not a grafter among 
them. Each organization of the church is 
doing rich, quiet work without rush or stress, 
and in the geography of this church Mace- 
donia might well be located on the Eastern 
coast of the United States, not on the Western, 
The Unitarian headquarters, temporarily 
in the church parlors since the earthquake, 


Addresses. 
The present address of Miss Emma R. Ross 
is the Earlcliffe, 231 South Bunker Hill Avenue, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
Deaths. 


DAMON,—At Kingston, R.I., Jan. 24, 1910, at the 
residence of her son, Sarah B. Damon, widow of the late 
Samuel R. Damon, formerly of Lancaster, Mass., aged 
84 years, r month, 18 days. Burial at Ashby, Mass. 


ANTED.—A teacher to instruct boyand girl in 

my family during the coming 12 months. Unitarian 

preferred. Man or woman. Must furnish best of refer- 

ences as to character and qualifications. E. S, Goodhue, 
M.D., Holualoa, North Kona, Hawaii. 


NSTRUCTION in German,.—Persons intending to 
take part in the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals at Berlin this summer, or to travel in Germany, 
may learn of a successful and inexpensive native teacher 
of the German language by addressing Miss Margaret 
A.M. Oeberst, care of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settledmin- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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are again at their old location, handsomely | hood, it is filled even beyond the number for 


equipped. Thousands of tracts sent out 
instead of tens formerly mailed are only 
one indication of how the interest in our 
faith is increasing on the Pacific Coast. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The annual meeting 
of the church was held January 5. It hap- 
pens that this is the precise date of the formal 
organization of the church seventy-five 
years ago. The meeting was the most note- 
worthy in the history of the church in the 
new departure that was made. The trus- 
tees invited all contributors to a dinner which 
was served in the rooms of the church be- 
fore the meeting was called to order. One 
hundred and twenty-five persons were present. 
Reports were rendered of all branches of 
the church activity, and it was the first 
time sO many reports were heard by 
any considerable portion of the congre- 
gation. Most of those present learned 
more than they had ever before known of 
what was being done, and the statements 
of activity, gathered into one compact col- 
lection, made a revelation of the scope and 
usefulness of the church. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the regular receipts 
covered the expenses of the year, and the 
final payments of subscriptions to the build- 
ing fund reduced the debt by four thousand 
dollars to a sum easily to be carried and 
likely, in a few years, to be absorbed. It 
was a remarkable showing, that of the 
$38,000 subscribed only twenty dollars 
remain unpaid, and this on account of the 
removal from the city of two subscribers. 

’ The reports made were those of the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, the treasurer 
of the church, the secretary of the Sunday- 
school, and the treasurer, the president, 
of the men’s club, the secretary and the 
treasurer of the Eliot Alliance, representing 
one hundred and fourteen members, with 
thirteen committees covering every depart- 
ment of the church, the secretary of the 
Mission Free School, and the treasurer, who 
described the investments, amounting to 
$128,000, yielding an income of over $6,000 
for the support of the school, the president 
of the Comedy Club, composed of over fifty 
young people, whose interest is social and 
charitable as well as dramatic, and the 
pastor. The latter report included mention 
of time given to causes outside the direct 
range of church duties, such as committees 
of the Children’s Protective Association, 
the Tuberculosis Society, and the School of 
Social Economy. The special collections 
of the year were: for sufferers by earth- 
quake in Italy, $121.45; American Uni- 
tarian Association, $215.15; from Sunday- 
school, $5.71; National Conference, $100; 
Western Conference, $100; Hospital Satur- 
day and Sunday Association, $85; from 
Sunday-school, $11.15. Attention was called 
to the need of a new Hymn and Service 
Book. ‘The following statements from the 
report of the secretary of the Mission Free 
School, Mrs. Henry W. Eliot, will be of 
general interest :— 

““As the Mission Free School for several 
years past has reached the maximum of 
its capacity for receiving children, the statis- 
tics vary little. Such is its excellent repu- 
tation that, except when it is necessary to 
refuse admission on account of the presence 
of the contagious diseases incident to child- 


which it was intended. Against the in- 
troduction of “‘germs” it is necessary to 
wage perpetual warfare, and this year we 
have not been entirely exempt. Although 
from this cause the daily average, 43, is 
lower than last year, the number entered, 
528, is slightly larger. The number dis- 
charged was 526. 

“By the Judge of the Juvenile Court 123 
children have this year been committed to us, 
and 21 sent by the probation officers. From 
the Jewish Alliance have been received 31 
children; from the Provident Association, 
4; from the Humane Society, 1; and: from 
the Female Hospital, 3. Thirteen children 


have been brought directly by the police. 
The remaining 335 children have, for the 
most part, been placed in the Home by 
parents or relatives on account of sickness, 
poverty, or desertion. 

“With over 500 children entering and leav- 
ing the Home each year, it is natural to 
inquire what disposition is made of them. 
The Mission Free School is not a home-find- 
ing institution, since it lacks the means 
and agencies to properly perform that most 
difficult of all child-saving work and is 
otherwise fully occupied. Homes in or 
near the city have been found for 12 children 
this year, with parties known to the matron. 
Without committees to report to them from 
every county, the managers are unwilling 
to send children to a distance. The larger 
number of children leaving the Mission 
House this year have, as usual, been re- 
turned to parents, although 54 have been 
sent to other institutions. The return of a 
child to a happy home is a simple affair, 
but, before many of the inmates of the Mis- 
sion Home can leave there, the home must 
be restored through assistance given the 
parents, a new home found, or some domestic 
problem solved. In this work our matron 
is particularly successful. Every child taken 
from poverty or crime is returned to a home 
under improved conditions. 

“The work of the school-room has been 
most excellent. In addition to the regular 
class work 284 lessons were given in Domestic 
Science, 25 in Gardening, and 50 in Manual 
Training. 

“The assistant treasurer, Mrs. KE. A. De 
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Wolf, reports that the cost of maintenance 
for the fiscal year is $6,563.89. Of this 
amount $6,000 is the interest on endowment, 
all of which is available for maintenance, 
exclusive of rental, since the building now 
occupied was a gift from Mrs. W. L. Huse 
as a memorial to her husband.”’ 
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West Newron, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. C. Jaynes: Five hundred 
guests gathered in the parish house on the 
evening of January 28, to congratulate 
Rey. Julian C. Jaynes on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination and installa- 
tion as pastor. Mr. Jaynes’s long pastorate 
is the more remarkable from the fact that 
it is the first and only one he has filled. 
From Harvard Divinity School he went 
directly to the West Newton church. His 
parish included only three hundred members 
then. He has seen it increase to three times 
that number, and his congregation outgrew 
the old church, even after it was enlarged. 
Four years ago he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his parishioners build, at a cost of 
$145,000, a new edifice on a new site. Its 
tower, surmounting the entrance to an inner 
courtyard, is a landmark for many miles. 
The edifite is built round this court, the 
granite church forming one side and the 
parish house the other. It is one of the 
most beautiful church buildings in Greater 
Boston. All this was on everybody’s tongue, 
though there were no formal speeches or 
eulogies as reminders, only the ‘1885- 
1910” shining in silver numerals on the 
wall behind the receiving party. The guests 
were not from the Unitarian parish alone. 
All the pastors in Newton and many from 
surrounding cities were invited, and all the 
congregations in West Newton. From 
8 o’clock till 10.30 Mr. and Mrs. Jaynes 
shook hands with a continuous procession 
of friends. The receiving party stood in a 
bower of palms, canopied by garlands of 
laurel. Bouquets of deep red roses, sent to 
the pastor and his wife by friends, were 
placed here and there among greenery. An 
orchestra played on the stage that crosses 
one end of the hall, and the stage setting 
showed a country scene with fields and trees 
that harmonized with the bank of foliage 
that half surrounded Mr. and Mrs. Jaynes. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special P 
model for pat special needs—heavy machines for business, light 

ines for racing, Chainless 

little machines for young folks. 


Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 


There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


Machines for all-around service, sturdy 


Hartford Conn. 
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Crimson shades on the candelabra that 
stood on tables and mantel, crimson carna 
tions in the alcove where coffee was served, 
and roses on window ledges around the walls 
made the dining-room upstairs attractive. 
Here throughout the evening refreshments 
were served by the young ladies of the parish 
gowned in white. Some of the ladies who 
have been most prominent in church work 
since Mr. Jaynes assumed the pastorate 
were the pourers. With Mr. and Mrs. 
Jaynes in the receiving line were Henry 
Whitmore, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the church, and Mrs. Whitmore; 
Edward C. Burrage, who represented the 
original standing committee that appointed 
Mr. Jaynes; Josiah E. Bacon, chairman of 
the board of trustees, and Mrs. Bacon. 
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Wo.Laston, Mass.—Wollaston  Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Of the 
annual parish meeting on Monday, January 
24, at which the president of the church, 
Dr. C. S. Adams, welcomed to our fellow- 
ship twenty-nine new members the Dzal 
(the weekly calendar of the church) reports 
that the annual parish meeting resembled 
the “‘taking stock” of the busy merchant 
who knows in a general way that his affairs 
are not going ill, but who hardly dares con- 
gratulate himself until results are tabulated 
at the end of the year. In the church as a 
whole and in every separate department, 
the Unity club excepted, the reports told 
of success or progress. Never has the story 
been quite so pleasing,—the mortgage paid, 
a clear title to additional land, a larger 
number of live working members in the so- 
ciety, a balance in the treasury and all bills 
paid, and, best of all, no spirit of weariness 
or inclination to rest, but rather an un- 
hesitating determination to do_ greater 
things. The freedom from debt, the proved 
consecration of the minister, the perfect 
harmony prevailing in all activities,—one or 
all of these things sent people from the 
meeting feeling that now, if never before, 
they are really going to do things that 
count,—that what has been more or less of a 
struggle for existence is over, and they can 
now take up constructive work for the en- 
richment of life in the community. The 
Dial predicts at the close of the coming year 
an increased confidence in the ability to 
unite effectually for the worship of God 
and service of man. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society during January :— 


Jan. x. Hingham, Mass., Third Congregational 

SEN ee 0.00 
Tah ea pe nad Mass, Sunday-school. 10.00 

Milton, M CBUPCR 6 sc belie ash os ‘ ; 

i New sae a Conn., Sunday-school . Z 

7. Manchester, N.H., Sunday- school h 

7. Miss Alice Cheever, Roatan, v4.2. ‘ " 
11. Boston, South Congregational Society ... 50.00 
ir. Dover, N.H., Sunday-school............ 2.50 
Ir. Newburyport, Mass., Sunday-School . 10.00 

12. a, RL, Bell Street Sunday- 

eS a ee ee 5.00 
ra, penpeel, Mass., Sunday-school ........ . 2.00 
20. uis, Mo., Unity Sunday-school .. £0.00 
20. Se Pa., Sunday-school......... 2.00 
a: Gouverneur, N. Y., Sunday-school ...... I.00 
21. Schenectady, N.Y., Ghar, (52 8. 5.00 
21. Rowe, Mass., Sunday-school > ee 2.45 
24. Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 
26. Scituate, Mass., Sunday-school ae 4.00 
26. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday-school ........ 20.00 
26. Westford, "Mass., Sunday-school ........ 15.35 
29. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Atco ieee i 15.00 
29. Kingston, Mass., Sunday-school ........ 5.00 
31. a , Sunday-sc CO « « cu’ 3-00 
31. Iboro, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 20.00 


Ricwarp C. Humpuyreys, Treasurer. 
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soda crackers when 
and where you will, 
there is only one way 
by which you can 
absolutely depend on 


their freshness and 
goodness, and that is 


to say 


5¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Alcsacty acknowledged ........... $24,788.58 
1. Society in Lawrence, Kanne tibet 25.00 
I. gig George D. Latimer, Boston, 

1. cS a Rei ee 25.00 
3. Joseph Thornton, Rockville, Conn.. 37-50 
3. Lay Centre, Rockville, Ronmeten. : 5.00 
3. Lay Centre, Davenport, (0) 4 eae 5.00 
4. Society in Orange, Bi rcsarckes » 2 24.85 
4. Society in Wilmington, Del. ....... 100.00 
4. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal., 
Be ee ac ase wcinss 500.00 
4. Society in Fairhaven, Mass. ....... 177-55 
5. Society in Stow, Mass. coresi. cis. 17.00 
6. Society in Billerica, Mass... 83.15 
7. Unitarian girls of the Dana Hail 
School, Wellesley, Mass.......... 7-00 
7. Society in North Easton, Mass. .... 621.00 
7. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston, Mass.. 100.00 
7. A. D. Griffith, Gouldbusk, Tex..... 4.00 
8. Society in Augusta, | is ae ee II5 00 
BN ys 0 ele i ee he ae 1,500.00 
to. Society in ag oe ae a 5.00 
to. Mrs. C. E. Guild, Jr., Readville, 
LU ee 10.00 
ro. South Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., additional .......... 1,250.00 
tr. Charles S. Hamilton, La Manda 
eC ae a ee ee os $1.00 


Jan. 


12. Levi Gann, Jersey Shore, Pa. ...... 5.00 
1s. Mrs. Eleanor T. Brooks, Dedham, 
Mass: 25.0: taviz atti aos eae oe ee 40.00 
17. Society in Schenectady, N.Y. ...... 10.00 
17. Society in Portland, Ore............ 179.20 
17. Spruce M. Cox, Toppenish, Wash. .. 5.00 
17. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Rochester, 
England +22 scm state ays 2 aang 20.00 
to. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. . 25.00 
19. fiends?) A, 32702 25a cae ented 4.00 
20. Mrs. J. W. Jenkins, Vernon, N.Y... . 7.00 
21. Chaplain Walter Wilson, Denver, 
Col cxindunmaa tance ee ah 12.00 
21. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass. ... 425.10 
24. Society in Walpole, N.H. ......... 6.40 
24. Society in Chicopee, Mass. ........ 15.00 
24. Society in Hudson, Mass. .. 60.00 
26. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
tone): 62 e8 aa ee sca e 50.00 
28. Miss Mary F. Bartlett, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
29. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, 
i Se le A a 25.00 
29. Society in East Lexington, Mass. .. 10.00 
3% Associate Members................ 24.00 
31. Society in Montpelier, Vt.......... 200.00 
$30,574.33 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries, 


A negro came running down the lane as 
though the Old Boy were after him. ‘‘ What 
are you running for, Mose?” called the 
colonel from the barn. “I ain’t a-runnin’ 
fo’,”” shouted back Mose. ‘‘I’se a-runnin’ 


from!’’—Everybody’s. 


“Tf ye please, mum,” said the ancient 
hero, in an appealing voice, as he stood at 
the back door of the cottage on wash-day, 
“T’ve lost my leg’— ‘Well, I ain’t got 
it,” snapped the woman, fiercely. And the 
door closed with a bang.—Exchange. 


“He’s not what you call strictly hand- 
some,” said the major, beaming through his 
eyeglasses on the baby, “‘but it’s the kind 
of face that grows on you.” ‘‘It’s not the 
kind of face that ever grew on you,” was 
the indignant and unexpected reply of the 
mother. ‘‘You’d be better looking if it 
had!”’ 


An old lady, travelling for the first time 
in a large city, saw a glaring sign on the front 
of a high building, which read, ‘‘ The Smith 
Manufacturing Company.” As she _ re- 
peated it aloud slowly, she remarked to her 
nephew: ‘‘Lawsy mercy! Well, I’ve heard 
of Smiths all my life, but I never knew before 
where they made ’em.”’ 


“Algernon is very interesting,’ said the 
stockbroker’s daughter. ‘‘What does he 
talk about?” inquired her father. ““Why, 
he’s ever so well posted in Shakespearian 
quotations.” “Young woman,’ said the 
financier, sternly, ‘‘don’t you let him make 
sport of your ignorance. There ain’t no 
such stock on the market.”—Tid-Buits. 


“T tell you I won’t have this room,” pro- 
tested the old lady to the boy in buttons who 
was conducting her. “I ain’t a-goin’ to pay 
my good money for a pigsty with a measly 
little foldin’ bed init. If you think that jest 
because I’m from the country’’— Pro- 
foundly disgusted, the boy cut her short. 
“Getin, mum. Getin,’ he ordered. ‘This 
ain’t yer room. ‘This is the elevator.” 


My little daughter Helen recently had her 
first introduction to geography. Her father 
thinks that perhaps she is destined to be- 
come a great arctic explorer. “If you stood 
with your right hand toward the east and 
your left hand toward the west, you would 
be facing the north,’ said the teacher. 
“Now, tell me, what would be back of you?’’ 
““My hair,’’ answered Helen, in a patient 
tone.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


A little girl, stopping in Boston en route 
from Connecticut to Maine, was very desir- 
ous of taking a beautiful Angora cat to the 
woods with her. Her mother objected on 
the ground of the care and inconvenience 
of travelling with the pet, and tried to dis- 
suade the child by offering to give her a dol- 
lar to spend in Boston if she would give up 
the idea. ‘The little girl thought it over, 
then replied, ‘‘But, mother, how much 
longer a cat would last than a dollar.”’ 


“T was invited to speak before a gathering 
in a small city near Chicago,”’ said Clifford 
G. Roe, former assistant State’s attorney 
who is a man of youthful appearance. “‘I 
was told that a committee would meet me 
at the station. No one spoke to me, how- 
ever, and the crowd at the platform finally 
dwindled to two men, so I accosted them. 
“Were you expecting to meet some one?’ I 
asked. ‘Yes,’ said one of the men, ‘we 
were.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said the man, ‘we were 
waiting for Assistant State’s Attorney Roe 
of Chicago.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘my name is 
Roe.’ ‘Oh, is that so?’ said the man. 
‘Didn’t your father come?’’’ 
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| 51 WASHINGTON ST 
| CORNER-WEST:SF| 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


120 go 
BOSTON — MASS 


FARWELL & RHIA ES, Watentown, N.Y., U.S.A, 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO,, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL- ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
é reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 

| preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR. 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
grass, and Advanced Classes 


H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Mees sory and 
Domestic Science. New pes hag New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


